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CHAPTER L 


OVER THE FERRY. 


years ago. 


VERDICT. 


NOVEMBER. day, 


A chilly, pale, 





calmed in a fog. 


weak-breathed, deadening day 
everywhere; up where the sun 
glimmered feebly along through 
a cold, watery sky; yonder, 
where the sea yawned to the 
horizon like lead; up the bay 
where the water moodily 
lapped the beach, while pink 
gentians and saffron weeds mil- 
dewed and rotted in the salt 
hay of the marshes. 

Nothing had life in it but a 
frosty air, which, as afternoon 
came on, drove up the Dela- 
FE ware, nipping and sharp; it 
found the great flat Quaker 
E City locked in by the two lazy 

rivers, going off into a sleep, 
as it always did on the first 
hint of night, like a ship be- 


Inside of the houses there were a million of centres 
of heat, or love, or passion, but they all turned the same decorous, 
impassive red and white faces to the pavement. Down on the 
wharves, as twilight approached, the piled blocks of importers’ 
warehouses, dark, steep, white-shuttered, stared over the hucksters’ 
wagons, swarming at their feet in the shadow; chilly lines of bare 
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masts shivered in the wind over the uncouth bulky vessels hugging 
the shore for warmth, for miles. 

All the dreariness and dankness of the day grew dankest and 
dreariest at the close of it. The keen wind tore and grated its way 
through chinks and crannies. Even the boards of the ferry-boat 
began to creak and crack with the frost, though there was a Maine 
lumberman on one side, and a lime brig on the other, wedging and 
warming her between their great hulks, which threw ponderous 
shadows far up the wharf. 

Josh McNabb, the little ferry man, after bobbing about in these 
shadows, rolling trucks and baskets aboard, dived down into his 
cubby-hole of a cabin to light a smoky oil-lamp, and pulling on his 
overcoat, and coming out, heartened himself by a look across at the 
upper windows over the tin shop on Race Street, where a sconce, 
hung over the red half-curtains, showed that Jane had the pepper- 
pot and coffee, piping hot for-him. One more run, and he could 
turn off before night. 

There were but few passengers; a little apple-cheeked woman, 
coarsely dressed as a Quaker; a mulatto boy, lying on his back o1 
some barrels tussling with a dog; and his master, a thin, subdued 
gentleman who sat in a chair, tilted back, smoking, and keeping a 
steady watch on the streets abutting on the wharf. 

“ A country parson come up to town,” Josh thought, “or else,” 
spitting knowingly, “a leg. A regular leg. Well gotten up.” 

Whenever he passed he scrutinized the man after that with a 
policeman’s eye; the high velvet-collared overcoat and trousers he 
wore were of dust-colored cloth, new, but old-fashioned from having 
been long laid away; his head was bald on top, a thin fringe of red 
hair and whiskers framing a sandy-skinned face, the features of 
which had never been compacted together by any definite meaning ; 
round, lightish eyes looked through a pair of spectacles at Josh, 
at the dull town, and the inhospitable air, with a polite and depre- 
cating manner. 

When he turned his head, still looking uneasily up the wharf, the 
Quakeress called to him with a surprised chuckle of a laugh, 
something between a chirrup and a hen’s cluck, “ Jeems Strebling, is 
it thee, or thee sperrit ?” 

The gentleman threw away his cigar, got up and came to her, his 
hat in his hand, his eyes going gravely over the pudding-shaped 
little body and doll’s face with its dancing blue eyes. 

“Miss Yates! Ann Yates! This is—positively this is—! 
with a shallow laugh. “ Yours is the first familiar face since I left 
Alabama,” bending over it with assumed rapt attention. “It 


” 


makes me young again—yes.” 
“Young again? How’s that? Eh, how’s that?” sharply. 
“Thee’s well kept, Jeems; while ’'m scrubby, and shabby and 
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gray-haired,” jerking back the scuffed bonnet from her frowsy white 
hair with the same little chuckle. 

“Well, well, well! I’m an old hack, friend Ann; an old hack. 
Consider, it’s twenty years. But,” with a sudden exaggerated 
sprightliness, “ when I see the spirit in your eyes, I feel that I 
have found the fabled fountain of youth. I feel—” 

“Yes,” dryly. “Thee used to carry a good supply of feeling about 
with theé¢, Jeems. Like Turnagon’s ointment, ‘ warranted to suit 
all cases.’ Thee’s not altered, I think,” with a shrewd, quick scan- 
ning of his face. 

“And you?” with a bow, while he looked anxiously over her 
head at the dusky streets. 

“No, ’'m Ann Yates still,” tying her bonnet with a natty little 
bow. “Tm that goose without feathers, or crab without a shell—a 
friend without money. Put the Lord provides—provides.” 

“Times have been rough, then? ” 

* Only when I tried to earn my own bread and salt. I’ve taught 
in my day, and lectured, and scribbled for the ‘ Liberator.’ But I 
1m not a self-supporting agent. Once that I had made up my mind 
to that, I put myself to higher work. Our society is a pioneer in 
the world’s progress, thee knows, and while it is clearing the land, 
Ann Yates can grub, if nothing else. Grub. The victuals come, 
Sometimes in the shape of corn-bread and apple-sauce, week in and 
out. But they come. He takes care of that.” 

IIe adjusted his hat, but said nothing. Every man has a religion 
of his own, and Strebling did not fancy hearing his God, who was 
known to him through the music in the chapel, and some vague 
grand notions of His old dealings with the Jews, degraded into a 
purveyor of apple-sauce for this leaky-brained Yankee old maid. 

“What’s thee been doing, Jeems? Dve seen thee name in Con- 
gress, Serving thee country ?” 

“ According to my lights,” smiling, good humoredly. “ On the 
other side from yours.” 

“Yes? Thee’s had a wife? And children?” 

“T lost Mrs. Strebling several years ago; she was one of the Jar- 
ratts, of Kentucky. But I have a boy, I thought I had told you. 
Bob is eight years old, now,” a quick, pleasant laugh in his face, and 
a sudden color. 

“ Ta—ta,” slowly scanning his face again, “I’ve heard it said 
that the Messiah comes to everybody. Id like, Jeems, to see thee 
boy.” 

“Yes, Dve been bringing Bob some trifles,” pulling out a small 
watch. “Do you like this, now? It’s Lupin’s. The seals are 
flashy, but it is for a boy’s taste, you know,” turning the glittering 
trifles over and over in his hand. “It’s a thing Bob needs—a 
watch.” 
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“No doubt,” looking at him with a quizzical, sad smile, “I’ve 
had but little to do witn children, Thee never had but one?” 

Strebling put the watch in its case, and coiled the chain about it. 
Then he dropped it into his pocket, slowly looking up. 

“ Never but the one? No. Never but theone.” He turned the 
uneasy, frightened look again to the wharf, where the scattered 
groups grew dim in the twilight. 

“ What’s thee here for, Jeems? Whew! this wind has a snap in 
it!” getting up, and marching up and down, with a mannish, clip- 
ping step, her fat hands clasped behind her round, little body, her 
chin perked out. ‘ What’s thee here for? Just to look back a 
bit, heh? Unrolling Clotho’s ball of yarn, I call it. Well, that’s 
hearty. It does old fellows like us good to smell the air of our 
youth if it was raw, like a foggy morning. So thee came all the 
way from Alabama for that? Peeping in the chinks at thee old 
boy’s play-ground? Well, well, that boy of thine would keep thee 
nearer to thee youth. But Inever had achild. Never will,” passing 
her forefinger thoughtfully over her eyebrow, again and again, as 
she walked. 

“The boy’s old play-ground? Yes, that is it,” said Strebling, 
taking off his hat, and settling it on his head, nervously preparing to 
go back to his seat. While she shook hands, chirruped and clucked 
about him, keeping the shrewd, blue eyes on his, his face suddenly 
looked as if he had found the boy’s old play-ground, full of damp, 
unclean ghosts enough. 

Yet all that he saw was an old man and a child coming through 
the dusky cold across the wharf. (One on each side of the great 
Conestoga wagon, with its lumbering canvas top swaying from 
side to side, and team of eight roadsters, each with his chime of bells 
arched over his back. Strebling, when it came fairly in front of 
him, drew himself back, growing yellow under his jaws ; he took off 
his spectacles, as if to dim the sight; he took snuff, he rubbed his 
cold hands together. You would have thought that some dead 
woman or man freed from the grave, for only that minute, was strug- 
gling to reach him from behind the drover’s red face, or to speak in 
his ponderous Whoas, and Gees. He went back stealthily to where 
the bow of the boat pawed up and down in the muddy water, and 
stood shivering in the clammy fog off of the river. 

There never was anything less uncanny or ghostly than the hurly- 
burly they made in getting that wagon on board; in fact, there 
never was anything more wide-awake or jolly than the whole turn- 
out. Any child along the Pennsylvania mountain roads could have 
told you there were no beasts better fed, or sleeker haired than Joe 
Burley’s; and every bell on their backs had a special cheery ring 
of its own, Nothing of the ghost in little Ross Burley, trotting 
about, watching the operation, with a square basket of herbs on 
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each arm, just as her grandfather had picked her up from her stall 
in the Pine Street Market. Marketing was dull work for Ross. 
When she had hung her bunches of sage and thyme behind her, the 
fun was over. 

“Two for five pennies ;” or, “Seasoning for your capon, sir?” was 
as much as she said. Generally, she went to sleep. Old Scheffer, 
the butcher, would laugh when this happened, and sell her herbs 
for her; he never woke her up. 

To-day, however, some fish-brine had been slopped over her bench, 
and Scheffer’s boy jeered at her whenever she put her head out. So, 
being a cleanly little thing, with a dogged temper of her own, she 
had cried instead of sleeping, tasting the tears to see how salt they 
were. 

Suddenly the market was filled with the sound of bells, as if a 
holiday had broken loose in the air, and there, at the end of the 
street, was the great Conestoga. The sun shining on its broad, red 
body, and white tent-top, and the swinging trough underneath, and 
the dog Brouse, and her grandfather, looking somehow like one of 
Scheffer’s sirloins of beef. Then everybody looked, and laughed, 
and nodded at her, and Scheffer’s boy told her to “look alive!” and 
jumped about, sorting and packing her herbs. 

Ross walked off beside the wagon, proud and swelling as a 


pouter pigeon. The fact was, boarding about, from one alley to 
another, she never had had a home like other children. Nor 
mother; just Joe and the wagon. She was used to see people 
crowd about it. The hucksters in the market, as here at the Ferry. 

“How was beef in Berks?” “Would poultry be down before 


Christmas?” ete. The great clean, stately wagon, with its train of 
horses, its music, its smell of far-off fields and dairies, was a different 
affair, rumbling through the city streets, from the pert little cabs 
and stages slying around it. No wonder everybody looked after it 
with queer and friendly smiles. But what did they know of the 
wagon? Josh, the ferry man, might bustle about it as he pleased, 
and even know the trick of dropping the canvas, but Ross had 
crossed the great snowy mountains on it, more than once. While 
they were pulling, and shouting, and swearing, to bring the horses 
on board, she stood near to Strebling, thinking of the snug little 
kitchen inside, where she had cooked, and her bedroom in the sweet- 
smelling hay, and her tiny house up by Joe’s high seat, where he 
told her stories all the Winter’s day until night fell, as they plodded 
through the solitary forests and black hills glowering closer on 
either side, while the bells chimed in front, and the backs of the 
horses grew dim in the thick falling snow. She hugged herself with 
a snug sense of possession. It was nothing but a wagon to Josh, 
and she was glad of it. 

Meanwhile he and her grandfather were at work with their sleeves 
rolled up. 
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“Them dog-goned critters,” Joe said, “’ud balk at this boat, if 
*twas ther last gasp.” 

Sap, a mulatio boy on the deck, plunged into the midst of them 
with a shrill “whoop!” He was a born hostler, that was plain; so 
long as he slapped their haunches, dabbed at their necks, swarmed 
over them like a katydid on a log, they pricked up their ears and 
miade headway. 

“Well done, boy!” called out Ann Yates, at which the lad gave 
a piping yell, and worked until the veins in his neck swelled. It set 
his blood boiling with pleasure to be noticed by the white folks. 
When wagon and horses were on board, he found Ross playing with 
his dog, and stood, with his hands in his pockets, laughing all over, 
opening and shutting his mouth without making a sound. Mr. 
Strebling came near, looking down at the water swashing up against 
the sides of the boat. 

“IT never saw a better dog than this,” said Ross, with a grave lit- 
tle nod to the white man. 

“Him’s name’s Luff,” said Sap, “ Ya! Luff! He’s my dog. Me 
and Kunnel Strebling hyur, fetched him from Alabama.” 

“T wish he was mine, then,” said Ross. “I wish you would stand 
off,’ in her shrill little voice to Sap. The dirty yellow skin of the 
mulatto made her sick, she was sure; it was the same as if a toad 
or snake had stood upright, to see his grimaces and monkey tricks 
of delight at being kindly spoken to. She wished he was dead, and 
out of the way on the boat, and was sure that, if she had been a 
boy, she would have thrown the yellow, grinning thing into the 
water. 

“Go off! They want you at the horses again,” with a domineer- 
ing nod. Sap only drew back, watching her with a sullen, jealous 
scowl, as she “ wrestled” with the dog. There was a good deal of 
the material of the man in Ross’s little body ; her quiet little face 
grew red, and she lost her breath, in holding the big brute down 
she was determined that the beast should know that she was 
stronger than he. When she thought that he knew it, and lay with 
his jaws between his fore paws on her knees, she patted his neck, 
and put her arms about it. 

“ He’s a very good dog, I think,” she said to Mr. Strebling. 

“Ah? the dog? What’s your name, now? What did you say 


your name was, my child?” in a cowed, frightened way, passing 


his hand rapidly over his foxy bit of moustache as he spoke. 

“Ross, Rosslyn Comly,” with a sober, surprised look, 

“Comly? You're a blue-eyed girl, Rosslyn, hey? No? Brown? 
And yellow hair? Yel-low hair,” beating a tattoo with his silver 
pencil on his square, white teeth, his gray eyes set and watery be- 
hind his spectacles, as if the dead face had succeeded in coming 
very near, indeed. 
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Ross never had been scanned so keenly before. “It is yellow,” 
the little girl said, and as she was a thorough woman, though yet 
in the calyx, she looked down, hot to her feet, with sharp shame and 
guilt in that her nose was a snub, and that there were no eyebrows 
as yet on her freckled face, worth mentioning. 

“ And you sit in the market? Selling herbs, and radishes—yes ? 
My black people sit in the market ”— 

The boat was under way; it was growing darker; nobody saw 
him as he caught the little red, rongh hand under the dog’s shaggy 
hide, holding 1t tightly a moment. 

“God help me!” said James Strebling. 

Then he caught a whiff of the fish-brine on her frock, and drop- 
ped the hand, putting his glove on his own, which shook like a 
drunkard’s, as he walked away. “It is a most unpleasant odor— 
that from the markets,” he said to the Quakeress, (It was notice- 
able that he stood at ease again when talking to her.) “An un- 
usual combination in this little girl’s face, eh? brown eyes and 
clear, yellow hair.” 

“Um—yes. There’s a good deal of outcome in the face,” looking 
at Ross through her half shut eyes as if she had been a curious 
beetle. 

“Mrs, Strebling had a strong antipathy to yellow hair. I used 
to wish to bring home—a little girl. But if she had looked like this 
one, now, Mrs. Strebling would not have tolerated her. It would 
have been a hell upon earth for the child.” 

Ann Yates continued to patrol the deck with him, thinking that 
twenty years inside of the fences of his plantation had starved poor 
Jeems Strebling’s brain to inanition. Meanwhile, he stopped once 
and again near Ross, talking to her, the mulatto lounging near to 
listen, One thing, Mr. Strebling said: “I mean to be a good friend 
to you, child. It is not my fault if I have been late,” looking over 
her head, into the muddy depth of river fog and the scattered red 
sparks of light along shore, as though there was another than the 
child before whom he pleaded not guilty. Stepping off with the 
Quakeress again, he stiffened his lean, padded body complacently, as 
if an approving conscience within cried, Bravo. There was a wide 
gap, he knew, between the little herb-girl, with her briny smells, 
and the easy-going planter, half of whose days were spent with 
the rare old dramatists of Anne’s time, and the other half on the 
race-course, But he had crossed it, and she was grateful, doubtless. 

Ross was pulling the dog about, contriving a saddle for him, now 
that he was hers. Sap came in front of her, standing erect. “ He’s 
my dog, Luff,” his sullen face sharpening savagely, as he spoke to 
the “ poor white trash.” 

“T gave him to the girl just now,” said the colonel, carelessly, in 
passing. Ross laughed tauntingly, glad that she was white, and 
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stronger than this yellow monster of a boy; except a pet fox of her 
grandfather’s and Scheffer’s boy, she never had hated anything so 
much before; never. She put her foot on the dog’s neck, just. to 
vex him. Luff licked her hand. 

Sap stood quite still a moment, then he went to his master, fol- 
lowing him, step by step, cringing, his stealthy, dangerous eye on 
his face, his tones unusually clear : 

“ Mars’ Jeems, Luff kent go. He’s mine.” Coming closer, the 
voice sharper and more wiry, when there was no answer, “ Luff’s not 
one of the Strebling dogs, Kunnel. He wur a pup of Cap’n Grant’s 
as had the distemper, and Cap’n, he give him to me. ‘Hyur, Sap,’ 
he says. I’ve nussed him dese two years; he’s well, now. He’s 
mine.” 

Mr. Strebling would have passed on, shaking off the fellow with 
a lazy look of annoyance, but the Quakeress stopped to look at 
him. 

“Well, well, boy, suppose the dog your’s—though it’s plain it’s 
a lie hatched up to trip me. You shall be paid for it. Leave the 
girl alone.” 

“You'll give it to her, Mas’r Jeems ? ” 

Strebling looked at him. Something in the gleam of the light- 
gray eye made the mulatto cower back. 

Ross stood up, her face burning. “The dog is not yours,” she 
said to Mr. Strebling, fierce as a little game pullet. “The black 
boy is not so mean as you. Be gone!” driving Luff from her. 

Strebling stroked his beard delightedly at the blaze of temper. 
“Tt’s a sign of good blood,” nodding knowingly to Ann Yates. 
“The dog shall never belong to Sap again, my good girl.” 

“ Mars’ Jeems never goes back of his word,” laughed the mulat 
to, shrilly. 

“No. I never do.” 

As the Quakeress and his master passed the boy from time to 
time, they saw him standing quite quiet, his hand on the dog’s 
head, looking out steadily into the river, not conscious that they 
were near him. Ross had gone over to her grandfather, sturdily 
turning her back on them. 

“ But Luff is her’s, boy,” snapped his master. It angered him to 
be thwarted in the first kindness he showed to the child. 

“ Yes, mars’,” submissively. 

Ann Yates looked at the boy sharply. Nothing but an animal 
which a few dollars could buy or sell; shambling, under-sized, loose- 
jointed, a puny, yellow face, out of which stared the treacherous, 
melancholy eyes of his race. Yet some trick of expression caught 
her shrewd eye; the knobbed, protruding forehead, the discontent, 
the appetite for something better than his brute life had yet known. 

“It’s the white blood in him!” she said aloud. 
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“Kh! How?” 


“He'll balk thee yet.” 

Mr. Strebling smiled superciliously. “He has a curious mechan- 
ical talent,” he said. “My wife brought him in from the stables. 
But these niggers wont bear coddling. He has the insolence of the 
devil.” 

The Quaker was right. Just before the boat grated on the shore, 
they heard a whine from the dog, and saw a rill of scarlet blood 
creeping over the planks, The little mulatto knelt with staring eyes 
beside him on the deck, his arms about Luff’s neck, smelling his 
breath, just as they had slept for two years in the stable-loft at home. 
The boy’s colorless face looked unusually small and ‘childish, yet 
clammy sweat had come out on it, such as pain wrings from a man. 
The poor brute’s dim eyes were fixed on it, and he tried feebly to 
lick the boy’s sleeve where it touched his jaws. 

“Did you do this?” said Mr. Strebling. 

The mulatto nodded; but he did not take his look off of the dog’s 
face until its eyes grew glassy; then he lifted one paw, and let it 
fall heavily to the ground. 

“He wur all I had,” he said. His teeth chattered, his eyes 
closed, a chill crept over the limp little body. 

“Dear me! dear me! Epileptic. These half-breeds are terribly 
diseased in body and mind!” said good-humored Mr. Strebling, 
who hated a scene; and he walked away, nervously, a moment 
after. 

The Quaker looked down at the forlorn little figure with the 
muddy water oozing up about it, then out at the dusky river, at 
the plane of gray, unanswering sky. It seemed to her as if they 
opened to her suddenly, dark, dateless years, before cither she or 
this boy was born; slow generations of slavery and vice which 
had conceived and brought forth this diseased little animal, and left 
him at her feet. Washed him there, a dreg of the great ebbing 
tide. 

“ And I’m Ann Yates, half crazy, they say, and kept by charity. 
What should I have to do for him, in God’s name?” would have 
been her thought nakedly put in-words, But she only stood, her 
restless head for once quiet, gravely looking down at him, while 
Ross, who had stolen round, stooped across the dog, her lips apart, 
tugging at his coat. He opened his eyes at last, and got up slowly, 
pulled the dusty felt hat on his head askew, and clasped his hands 
behind his neck, a trick the boy had when tired, 

“Tell never lick anybody’s hand but ole Sap’s now, I reckon,” 
with a grin. 

Ross waited a moment, growing red and pale by turns. When she 
came a step or two closer to the little mulatto: 

“T think that was a very good dog,” she said, in « weak little 
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quaver ; and then, after one or two breathless gasps, she put out her 
hand and took the yellow fingers in hers. 

The boat was moored by this time with a heavy jerk. Through 
the darkness you could hear the rumbling of the great Conestoga 
wagon going on shore, the jingling of the bells, and Joe’s bass 
voice shouting for Ross, 

“Well, good-night,” she said, gently, and ran off, gladly enough. 

Sap, who had stood cringing ss long as she talked to him, sat 
down again, and put his face on the dog’s cold hide. He heard his 
master calling, but the sound came to him dully through the dark 
and cold. It was dark and cold, that was all he knew; that, and 
the weight 6f old Luff, who would not creep close to him to-night 
for warmth. He would never waken to bark at the moon, and then 
snuggle into the straw, licking his hand, again. Never again. 

Presently a warm hand touched him. “ Here, boy, I must have 
a word with thee,” said Ann Yates. 


CHAPTER II. 
ECHOES, 

Tue tiny square house among the bags up by Joe’s high seat 
never was so cosy or warm as now, when the wagon with its ring- 
ing chimes in front plunged into the mysterious night, turning its 
back on the dull river, and the greasy lamps and dog’s red blood and 
trouble there. Ross turned the back of her thoughts on them, too. 
She had meant to ery a great deal immediately for that dog, and 
perhaps stay awake all night. But first she and her grandfather 
had an aixious time to find Brouse, and when they were once started, 
there were so many subjects of interest lying over since he went 
out to Berks County on Saturday, that she hardly could find words 
fast enough. 

She had not heard yet how Bet’s lame foot was, or if Geoff had 
got rid of that cough, or how often the Major had contrived to fall 
this trip. There certainly never were eight horses that contrived to 
pick up so many ailments, she-was sure. Joe’s growl broke in 
deprecatingly : 

“T dunno, Sweetheart—about that. I wouldn’t go so far as that. 
They be a good lot, ’t seems to me. Seems as if they wur old 
friends, to me,” tapping the broad backs of the wheelers. 

“Oh, of course—I know—I didn’t mean—” the words tumbling 
out headlong, she not being sure how much the “ old friends” had 
understood, or been hurt. “ They’re good stock, too, Josh McNabb 
says. They’re blooded horses, every one, he says.” 

“Blood don’t weigh so much with me as with other folks—blood 
don’t,” said Joe, hastily, a sharp twang in his tone. “Don’t you 
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ketch them notions, Rossline. When you’ve got a horse,” medita- 
tively, “with a good pull from each jint, and a clear eye, and a 
stiddy gait, starting from the hanches, -it be better’n your high 
pacers, full of nerves and tricks, As with horses, so with men.” 

Ross nodded emphatically. Joe Burley fell into a profound 
silence, chewing the cud of his remark. Once his conscience stung 
him, apparently. ‘“ WasI rough with you, gal?” turning his broad, 
red face on her quickly. 

Ross only laughed for reply, laying her head in its woolen hood 
on his knee, which was broad and soft as a feather pillow. Joe 
touched her shut eyelids with his stubby finger, smoothed the 
lashes. © 

“So? So? You and your grandad be good chums, hey, Sweet- 
heart? But them notions about blood be like pison—to me.” 

Now and then, afterward, Joe coughed, and mumbled something 
more about “blood.” The unusual idea in his brain was as troub- 


lesome as a pike floundering in a muddy pool; it would neither go 
out, nor be quiet. Ross, with a vague notion that he was in trouble, 
patted his knee with her hand, as if she beat a soft tune. But it 
was a very good place up there. What with her fragrant baskets 
at her feet, and Joe’s mountainous figure bounding her in, and the 
supper she knew of at home, she was filled with a general herby, 


affectionate, enough-to-eat perception of the world, as warm and 
relishing as was possible, 

Yet the night yawned about them outside of the wagon, cold and 
immeasurable. There were no stars overhead; no landmarks of 
fences or houses ; they were plunging into a gray, empty gulf that 
extended, very likely, clear to the edge of the world; there was 
nothing to define it but the timed ringing of the horses’ bells and 
the baying of a dog, far off Whether out of sympathy with his 
master, or for some other cause, Brouse, under the wagon, barked 
restlessly again and again, oss cuddled in closer to her grand- 
father ; it was colder and silenter than any night that she remembered. 
And to make the silence more intense, she had a vague conscious- 
ness of stealthy footsteps following them along the road; steadily, 
now near, now further off. It was but fancy ; when she set her ears 
to listen, the noise was gone, or proved to be only her grandfather’s 
stertorous breathing. 

Once, however, Joe raised his head from his yarn jacket. “ Did 
you hear anything a follerin, Ross?” pulling up the horses, but 
not looking back. Ross thought he was afraid ; he did not wait to 
hear her answer; put his hand up behind his ear, to listen. 

“Tt’s nothin’,’ with a whistle to the horses of relief. “ Once or 
twice in my life I’ve heard steps a follerin’ of me,” he said in a sub- 
dued voice, when they were rumbling on again. “ Different ones 
has different signs sent when death’s comin’, you see. Some hears 
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a piping like a whistle in a high wind, and some hears a crack like a 
whip-handle laid on heavy on the door-post. But I don’t look for 
no warnin’ of death. My fears don’t lie that way; I kin be soon 
ready when the Good Man sends word. I’ve done my dooty to the 
beasts and my customers. T’ll say good-by to the little gal and—” 
he stopped there to pat Ross’ head. 

Joe had painted this heroic exit of his so often that he rather en- 
joyed it. But it was always new and bitter to the child. 

“Well, don’t you fret, little Sister. I’m rugged yet, thank God. 
But there has been steps a follerin’ me, more than once,” in a whis- 
per. “It was no living foot as made them.” 

“ But now,*grandad, death did not come,” said Ross, wetting her 
dry lips with her tongue. 

“No. Not death. Wuss. Never you mind what it was,” rous- 
ing himself. “There’s been times when I thought it would touch 
you. But your grandfather’s body’s big enough to put between 
you and that.” 

The night became less vague as he spoke, a gray, luminous line 
defining the horizon where the moon was rising—buildings, trees, 
the old mill began to loom out of the space, yet, it was but as 
shadows of their real, daylight shapes. The silence grew painful to 
Ross’ strained ear; then there struck across it a man’s step, far off, 


light, furtive, coming nearer—nearer. It was gone as suddenly as it 


came. 

She looked up into Joe’s face; it was vacant. He had heard 
nothing. 

“T fancied I saw a thing to-night as brought old times up,” said 
he, trying to force back his old cheerfulness. ‘ That’s what set me 
on this graveyard talk, and to thinking that tramp-trampin’ was 
behind us.” 

Ross said nothing. 

They were beyond Camden now, turning off into the turnpike 
road, which ran through patches of wood, and Jersey truck farms. 
The moon shone out clearly. The steps were no longer hear. 
The air grew wholesome and life-like. 

Ross sat up looking at the cobwebs on the fences, white anu 
rimy in the moonlight. When she was young, she used to believe 
in fairies, and that they dressed themselves out of that stuff, some- 
how. She was very sure there were no such things now. Quite 
sure. 

Down along the sea-coast, where her grandfather went in Winter 
to buy furs and wild fowl for the New York market, they used to 
tell her, in the farm-houses, very different stories from those, 
About the crew of a Spanish brig, wrecked a hundred years ago, 
who patrolled the beach every night, guarding their treasure buried 
in the sand. Sometimes, in the full of the moon, you would hear 
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their knock-knocking, trying to piece together the fragments of 
their old crumbling wreck, and see their broad plumed hats and cloaks 
on the shore, but when you came near, the sounds died into the 
beat of the surf, and the waving feathers, and fluttering mantles 
seemed to be but the foam and dash of the incoming tide. Now 
that was a story that one could know was true. And there was a 
tradition that, if any one would bring a boat to carry them away 
from this unhappy country, and leave it moored over night, in 
the morning it would be gone, and heaped on the beach there would 
be a king’s ransom of jewels. Now, that was a good plan to have 
for the future. She had begun several times to save up her money 
for that boat. She often talked to her grandfather®f the hoase 
they would build some day, though she did not enter into the par- 
ticulars. It would need a good deal of courage to go with the boat 
alone. She would tell him when it was done. 

“Hillo! here be home!” shouted Joe as the wagon drew up in 
front of a house as square, and short, and dumpy, as Ross herself. 
Only a month ago Joe had bought that house—but it had a home 
face from the first day. There was a door-step that children’s feet 
had worn, and beehives and old apple trees in the garden, and 
wrens in the eaves, and crickets in the broad, stone hearth, and a 
gray, sleepy cat who came in and lay down before the kitchen fire 
as soon as it was lighted. A difference between this and boarding- 
house in city alleys! A house, and stable, and beehives, and 
lilacs, and hollyhocks like these, had a flavor of home to old Joe 
and the girl which they could never have to people who had not 
roosted over corner groceries, and looked out on vacant lots heaped 
with ashes and potato peelings, through hot Summer days. 

Brouse had all the lazy, life-is-long air of a thoroughbred coun- 
try dog already; and Geoff, and the Major, and the very old Con- 
estoga itself, knew home, and, Ross thought, really believed they 
had always lived there. The barking, and creaking, and neighing, 
when they stopped at the gate, quite broke up the stillness of the 
whole night, while Ross’ laugh and Joe’s subdued bellow, formed 
the ground and top of the confusion. 

She danced an impatient little jig on the foot-board of the wagon 
in her hurry to be taken down. She had no time to waste, she could 
tell them. There was the fire to stir up and the supper to get, and 
no makeshift of a supper, either. She ran up the path, pulling off 
her mittens, stopping to break off some boughs and leaves from 
bushes near the door; stopping, too, a minute to think this was her 
ground and her grandfather’s, with as keen a sense of ownership as 
any king’s in the great Babylon which he had built. She sunk the 
soles of her shoes into the tan-bark walk, thinking it was theirs; 
down to the very centre of the world theirs. Ross was always sure 
of standing on her own ground, and felt her feet firm under her, 
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though she was but nine years old; which gave her that gracious, 
hospitable manner toward other people, so curious in her. 

It was an hour before Burley had fed and stowed away his horses 
for the night, and had washed himself, and combed his thin, gray 
hair into two flat quirls on either side of his sun-baked face. Then 
he took off his leather leggins, whisked clean his trousers, and muddy 
shoes. He was dressing, as usual, for supper—part of his vague sys- 
tem of lifting the little girl up out from his own level, to—he scarcely 
knew where. Coming up on the porch, he stepped softly, and peeped 
in the window. If any evil steps had followed him, or if any re- 
lentless eyes watched him through the night, the sight of his face, 
set broad artd glowing in the square patch of red light thrown out 
by the window, might have turned them aside. For, broad as it was, 
and unshapely, a mass of flabby, fat wrinkles, the dullest eyes might 
have found in it something akin to all that was delicate and tender 
in the little child within. If little Sweetheart was oddly clean and 
whimsical in her tricks of movement about her work, or if she 
threw her whole strength into it, it was from Sweetheart’s grand- 
father the traits came to her; that was plain. 

While he stood looking in, no sound apparently reached him other 
than the crackling of the wood fire inside, or the sputtering of Ross’ 
cookery; but suddenly he straightened himself, and again put his 
hand behind his ear. Light, stealthy steps came up the moonlit 
road, and, as Burley crept cautiously toward the gate, the shadow of 
a man passing fell on it, and disappeared in the dark lane made by 
the undergrowth along the fence. 

Burley followed him, When he came back, he went directly into 
the house, the dull vacancy gone from his face with which he had 
talked to Ross of the supernatural terrors, 

“Hillo, little un!” he said, cheerfully, and sat down with a hand 
on each knee, to watch her cookery ; but a something in the cool, gray 
eyes, and heavy, stern jaws, which she had never seen before, made 
Ross turn once and again to look at him. He was as grave, she 
thought, as when he spelled out their chapter in the Bible at night. 
But the truth was, the thing he had feared had come upon him at last ; 
the danger more imminent, the hope of escape small. Burley meant 
to fight it out like a man; but not then nor there. He barred the 
windows, shut tight the door; at least she should know nothing 
until he was safe or defeated. 

Meanwhile Ross dished the supper, setting and resetting the blue 
delft plates on the table with her burned little hands, She hada 
keen palate for good cookery, being a healthy, quick-nerved little 
body. ler dishes were always seasoned and done to aturn. There 
was a heap of fried chicken, each piece a golden brown; there was 
a yellow mound of potatoes; there were creamy turnips, and in the 
middle, silvery stalks of celery in a tray, bedded in red and bronze 
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beet leaves, and the rich, curled, crisp fringes of green parsley. Joe 
laughed at this last. 

“Your mother was full of such notions,” he said, as he pulled a 
chair to the table; “you favor her in all your little whims, Sweet- 
heart. Sech as your fancy for wearing dark blue gowns and hanging 
bits of moss and flowers in your hair.” 

The words seemed to give him a hint, which he caught eagerly ; 
during the supper he found a thousand ways to bring up the same 
theme—“ your mother;” choking back whatever effort it cost him. 
Ross had heard her name but seldom before. 

“My mother died when I was born. I’m an orphan,” with a 
grave little nod, saying what she had learned by rote, years ago, 
going on eating composedly. 

Burley sat smoking by the fire when their supper was over, until 
the dishes were cleared away, and Ross came up for her seat on his 
knee; then he put the pipe up on the clock, and lifted her up, 
smoothing her yellow hair back. 

“It be arly, little sister. You needn’t go to bed for an hour. 
Marget—your mother—was a main hand for sittin’ late when she 
was young, as when she was older, and my old woman give her 
her own rein—her own rein too much, maybe. She wur sech a purty 
creetur, she was so dear to us, that we liked her in sight, that’s the 
truth. So ther she’d sit at nights, as it might be here, and yander 
ud be Robert Comly.” 

“My father,” said the little girl, parrot-like, with another nod. 
“He’s dead. Iam an orphan,” taking a string of blue beads out of 
her pocket, and holding them up in the firelight. 

Burley patted her hand in his. When he spoke, it was with an 
unnatural voice, like an unwilling witness forced before the jury. 
* Robert—Comly. There was no better carpenters than the Com- 
lys, father and son, in Kensington. Bob was a thorough-through 
boy from the start. Fond of his joke, but true as steel twice het. 
After old Comly died, Bob he sort o’ turned to me fur advice and 
the like. But it was his likin’ for Marget was at the bottom of it, 
I knowed.” 

**So then she married him?” said Ross, looking up from her 
beads. When she saw her grandfather’s face, her eyes did not 
leave it again. He turned away, looking in the fire, his hand mov- 
ing restlessly over his stubbly whiskers and hiding his mouth. 
Ross threw her beads on a chair, put her hands on his shoulders. 

“We'll talk of something else,” she said, decisively. “This is 
not pleasant talk for you, grandad.” 

“'Ther’s nothin’ onpleasant to remember about Robert Comly,” 
shaking off her light touch, doggedly. “He got to be like my own 
son—that lad. You see we never had a son, and when Marget 
come, late in the day like, it was a disappointment--to me. I 
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wanted a boy. But I was mighty fond of Bob; he was a steddy 
fellar. Now, Marget was a peart little thing—she never liked 
advice from the day she went into short clothes. But when she 
growed up sech a purty crectur, and our hearts was so knit up in 
her, mother she says, ‘Let Marget marry Bob Comly,’ says she, 
‘and then, Joe, you'll have son and da’ater, too, You kin have ’em 
both,’ she says.” 

“Then they were married,” said Ross, gently. “I know the rest 
of it,” her anxious scrutiny never relaxed from his face. “Now 
the story is done, grandad, will you put coals on the fire? It is 
cold.” 

But Burley prosed on. “That’s the very hick’ry cheer he used 
to sit in at nights that Winter. He made this one covered with 
sheep-skin for me—Bob did. I never knowed a steddier fellar than 
Bob Comly. There never was a man used me fairer, Ef I ever 
meet him in the country where he’s gone [ll not forget it to him, 
But it seems to me, to-night, ther’s a poor look out for that!” with 
a sharp, hard laugh, after a pause. He cut a big plug of tobacco 
and thrust it in his mouth, then clasped his hands over his head, his 
jaws working, his uneasy eye avoiding hers. “ Mother and Bob 
are safe enough on the other side of the river your hymes sing 
about, Rossline. But as things is turnin’ out, Joe Burley ain’t the 
sort that goes that road. Well, no matter !” 

Ross put her frightened little hands about his neck. 

“Shall I sing for you now, grandad ?” 

“No. For God’s sake, let me be, Rossline, ’'ve hard lines before 
me to-night. Let me work it out my own fashion. Talking of Bob 
Comly and the way he took,’ll be more help to me than all the 
hymes in the book.” 

The fire burned low; Ross slid down and replenished it unnoticed ; 
she crept back between his knees, looking up at him. She would 
be a woman some day, and, after the habit of women, could not 
leave any one with their trouble in quiet, but must peer curiously 
into it, to cry over it afterward, and fill her own heart with aching 
and pity. Burley stared stolidly in the fire; some hard, ugly lines 
which had marked his face when he was a boy and counted a 
“black sheep,” came out slowly on it to-night; a scar that dragged 
one eyelid down grew red and sinister; older and more analytic 
eyes than little Ross’ might have fancied that the man, as well as 
the features that indexed the man, were sinking back into some old 
mould which they had nearly outgrown. 

But the little girl only gathered a vague notion of the best way 
to soothe him. “So Robert Comly and Marget were married ?” 
she said, using his words. 

“Yes; they wur married.” 

“And my mother died the day after I was born? My pretty 
mother! Am Jas pretty as Marget?” 
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Burley smiled at the grave little face. “No, Sweetheart, you 
kent be that. You favor the Burleys. You've got her eyes and 
hair, but you’re stouter built, tougher grain. It’s no loss—its—” 
he was suddenly silent. 

“The day after I was born?” the little girl’s eyes grew heavy 
under the strait lashes. “Did she look at me? Did she take any 
notice of me, or kiss me? Where did she kiss me?” lifting her 
hand to her face, uncertainly. 

“She give you into my arms,” said Joe, slowly. “She kissed 
you all over your wee face a hundred times, I reckon ; then she give 
you into my arms. I hadn’t teched you before. Me and Robert 
Comly wur alone with her that day. Mother was dead long afore. 
I’m glad whenever I think of her being gone afore that day. I 
reckon, maybe, she never knowed yonder of what had happened 
down here—the Good Man is merciful.” 

“Well—she gave me into your arms,” prompted Rosslyn. 

Joe choked a heavy breath that shook his solid chest, beginning 
to chew violently. “Yes, she did, Rossline. All she’d said that 
day was ‘ my little, little baby,’ huggin’ and cryin’ it over you, with 
the breath goin’ fast from her, I didn’t know it wur goin’; orl 
couldn’t have left her alone. But I would neither look at her nor 
tech her.” He put Rosslyn off from him and covered his face with 
his hands, his elbows propped on his knees, 

“T often think how we left her alone. Neither father nor hus- 
band nor God, agoin’ through that dark vally. You was all she 
had, she knowed that. Sheclung to you to the last. Thenshe give 
you into my arms, ‘It’s my poor little baby, father,’ she said. I 
tuk you from her. I couldn’t help but do that.” 

He got up and walked irresolutely across the floor. 

“ But I left her alone agin. I laid the baby down and stood by 
the chimbley-side, with my back to the bed.” 

He stopped, leaning heavily on the mantle-shelf, the scar and 
blotches looking purple on his pale face. “That was Margei—the 
purty creeter—as had been my only child; I turned my back to her.” 

Ross stood facing him with bewildered eyes, “ But my father— 
Robert Comly ?” 

The old man stopped. “No man could have acted fairer than 
Bob Comly. I said that. He wur very kind. We wur down in 
Bucks county then; when we come up to town, he bided with me, 
and kept his own counsel. He knowed as it wur none of my fault. 
He give you yer name, Rossline Comly. It was for my sake he 
did *.” 

“He died the next year,” said Ross, repeating her long learned 
lesson. “That was how I came to be an orphan.” 

Burley held up his hand, sharply, to listen. Ross fancied she 
heard a man’s approaching steps without, slow and light. 
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“Tt be late, little gal,” said her grandfather, hurriedly. “It’s 
been a messable evening, that’s true. Yer eyes are sunk in yer 
head. You be off to bed, Sweetheart.” 

He watched her anxiously as she made ready. “ Don’t you mind, 
Rossline, if you hear a noise of talking down below; I’ve got into 
that way lately when I’m vexed in my mind.” When she came to 
bid him good-night, he swung her up in his arms, with one of 
his broad, hearty smiles breaking out over his red face. 

“ You’re a lucky-looking child, Rossline,” turning up her face by the 
chin. “TI reckon the Good Man has a keer of you. Seein’ you makes 
me think Ill get through this bout safely/’ and kissed her lightly on 
the mouth as he put her down. He watched her going up the 
crooked stairs, and listened, half smiling, to her firm little tread 
overhead—listened after he had taken up his place with his back to 
the fire, and waited,for the other steps that had brought worse than 
death to his threshold years ago, and that, each moment came closer 
without. 

Yet Burley’s superstitious terror seemed fantastic enough, for 
when the footsteps were followed by a knock, and the entrance of a 
man, it was only the subdued-looking, sandy-haired gentleman off 
of the ferry-boat, who stood smiling pleasantly before him. 

“T knew you were within, Burley ”—holding out his hand—* so 
I came in without a bidding.” 

“Tt wurn’t likely, James Strebling, as I should call you inside 
of my door agin.” 

The other man colored and giggled feebly, rubbing his hands to- 
gether as if reminded of an awkward mistake. “ Now, Burley, you 
do not keep a grudge for old debts, eh, hey? I came here from 
Alabama purposely to talk matters over with you, one man of sense 
with another. I thought, I’m one practical fellow, and Burley is 
another, and there'll be no trouble in adjusting those old affairs. 
But, God bless me! how you've altered!” finding his way to a 
chair, and peering through his spectacles with an attempt at easy 
carelessness. ‘ 

The old wagoner remained standing immovable before the fire ; 
he had not lifted his eyes from the floor since Strebling entered. 

“Yes, I be altered. For two years after you’d done your work 
and left here, I hunted you through them Southern States like a 
weasel in its hole. I'd but one thing to do in life—to put the muzzle 
of my pistol up to your cowardly brain. Now—I hid from you to- 
night. I'd give my right arm if you and me had not crossed paths 
agin! yes, 1 would.” ® 

Strebling was not a coward; besides, when men are cool enough 
to talk about murder, the danger is over; but he was shocked more 
than he liked to own. Burley looked like one of his own oxen 
standing there; yet it occurred to the gentleman for the first time 
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to question how much hurt that old peccadillo of his had done to 
the fellow; just as he might have done if he had struck an ox with 
his rattan. Then he caught what Burley was saying in a hard, quiet 
voice, curiously divested of all oaths or roughness. 

“ You p’isoned my life for me once. I was jest beginning to take 
some pleasure in it when you come agin. I’ve been tryin’ to make 
myself fit to raise the gal: she’s got no father or mother beyont me. 
Ther’ has been times when the world was so friendly about me that 
I tried to make excuses for even you, James Strebling. But now, 
as you’ve thrust yerself in my way—” 

He lifted his face, turning the small eyes, bloodshot and red, on 
him for the first time. 

Strebling sprang up, threw down his hat and cane, and coming 
straight up to the old man, looked him in the face. 

“Look here! I’m not a bad man, Burley. That was a damnably 
shabby trick of mine. I know that. But before God I meant to 
come back and marry Margaret. I never intended that she should 
be foisted on another man. Come”—after a pause—‘ you sowed 
wild oats yourself once. You know a man does not count on the 
harvest, when—” He drew back a step suddenly, and stood on 
guard, watching Burley as he would a beast about to spring at his 
throat. 

“ Besides,” cautiously, when the old man shifted his position, “let 
us have peace between us for the girl’s sake.” 

“What is Rossline to you? It’s late in the day; Rossline is 
Marget’s da’ater. Ther’s not a drop of her father’s blood in her 
body.” 

“Now, Burley, you are very intemperate. It has not been my 
fault that I have not claimed the child sooner ‘in the day,’ as you put 
it. Whatever James Strebling’s faults may be, no one can accuse 
him of being a harsh father. And this child should have been taken 
home long ago, and as tenderly cared for as Rob, if my wife had 
not been living. She’s dead now.” 

Burley turned his ox-like face, baffled and alarmed. It was 
some time before the fear found its way from his muddled brain into 
words. 

“You be the child’s father, an’ that gives you some hold on her 
by law, may be. Idon’t know. I don’t believe that it do. Ther’s 
a lot of common sense in them hard law-words in general. You've 
been only a curse an’ misfortin to Rossline since before she was 
born, an’ I laid myself out to sarve her since I took her in my arms 
a grooling baby. If she’s wanted anything it’s been because Joe 
Burley’s wit and strength giv’ out in getting it for her. What do 
you want of her? You’ve got your friends and your son, and nig- 
gers and land; but that little gal’s the only thing on ’arth that’s 
worth thrippence to me. I’ve out-growed all the rest. Mother's 
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dead and Marget—all of them, only that yellow-haired little ’un 
that keeps a growin’ into me, day by day, like a part of myself. 
No, I don’t believe any law ’ill give her to you. I'll see to-morrow.” 

Strebling observed him warily a moment, then with a sudden 
ingenuous air, exclaimed, “ You’re wrong, Burley—all wrong ; the 
law gives me no claim on her. It is the child’s good you should 
look at. I came here for her; I’m free to say that plainly. Til 
not marry again, and I'd like a daughter about me in my old age. 
Bob is independent of me, from his grandfather. I can afford to 
give her a child’s portion, and I'll do it. I will take her as the 
orphan child of a friend, so that no shame shall come on her. I 
would make her an educated, tenderly-reared lady—and you—” 

“ What then, sir?” 

“You are making a market-huckster out of her.” 

There was a dead silence in the room. Overhead, in the loft- 
chamber, where the moon threw a square light on the bare floor, the 
little girl sat shivering in her night-gown on the edge of her cot- 
bed, her yellow hair tucked closely up, her hands clasped about her 
knees. The voices below reached her now and then; these last 
words clearly; when she heard them the little freckled face con- 
tracted sharply, certain lines which Burley had never seen, came 
into it; she bent her head to listen. 

Her grandfather was silent. 

“Tt is the child you should consider,” persisted Strebling. “ Not 
your own selfish pleasure. It is her whole lite you are choosing for 
her.” 

Still no answer. Ross could hear the clock ticking below, seem- 
ing to make a thickened beat through the floor, the plastering, in 
her own head; but her grandfather said nothing. She slid down, 
put her brown cloak about her, walked to the stairs. Then Burley’s 
voice, slow and stammering, came up. 

“That be a cruel way to put it. But it be true. You’re a 
gentleman, as words go. You've the ‘blood’ Rossline talked of—this 
very night. Do what I kin, Rossline ’ll grow up like her mother’s | 
people. A market-huckster, may-be. How kin I know?” He 
coughed, cleared his throat, his voice swelling out to suit the burly 
figure out of which it came, not without a certain coarse dignity in 
it, beside which Strebling’s, with its delicate training, sounded thin 
and flat. “But, huckster or not, the gal’s face is honest, an’ the 
Burley blood’s clean. Tl keep it so. D’ve got to answer to God 
for her some day. Tl not give her to you. I'll not put her where 
she'll grow tainted an’ cunnin’ for all the money or edication that 
’ud make her a lady.” 

The child’s face bending over the dark stairway grew more sharp 
and set, her nails whitened where she clenched the railing with her 
fingers. 
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“ There is no need of heat in the matter,” said Strebling, with an 
unnatural mildness in his tone. “I think I have acted fairly. I 
can have no especial love for a child that I have seen but once, but 
I came here to do what I thought right, and your bluster or insult 
will not put me aside, I will not allow you to decide the child’ 
fate, Burley, without giving her a chance to know what she will 
lose.” 

“ You want to leave it to Rossline?” with a chuckle. “ Well, 
she don’t have a thought beyond her grandad. I’m contented. 
You kin do that.” 

“You will find yourself mistaken in her, then,” sharply. “I noted 
her to-day. There are thoroughbred points in her. She will turn 
to the ease and delicacy of life as instinctively as a well-blooded ani- 
mal would forsake offal for its natural food. I will come back in 
the morning.” 

“ Jest as you please; I'll be contented to leave it to my little 
gal.” 

But there was an uneasy hesitation in his voice which had not 
been there before. 

“T will leave this for her. Give it to her when she wakens,” 
taking out the watch which he had bought for Rob, and laying it on 
the table. As he turned away, a quick step rattled on the stair 
steps, and a square little figure, wrapped in a stuff cloak that did not 
hide her bare ankles, stood beside him. She took up the watch and 
held it out to him. 

“T heard that talking. I choose for myself. I want you never 
to come back here again.” She spoke in a whisper, but her face 
and motions were so angular and sharp, that the voice seemed wiry. 
Strebling stood, half smiling with amusement, and a certain relief. 
He was beginning to doubt the wisdom of adopting this pullet of 
the Burley breed, after all. But he pushed back the watch. 

“ Whatever you decide, keep that, my dear.” 

Now, the chain was enamelled with blue, and there was a topaz 
and a lava seal. It must have been such jewels as these which the 
crew of the Spanish galleon had buried. She drew a heavy sigh 
and hesitated. ‘“ No, I don’t think I will keep it, thank you. I am 
going to choose for myself. I will not goto be made vile and 
tainted. You are nothing to me. J understand—I am not like 
other children. I—I have nobody but you! ”—turning to Burley, 
catching his arm, and beginning to cry in a shrill, tearless way. 

“Tli go,” said Strebling, quickly. “I’ve done my duty. But, 
Burley, this child is but a child ; she’s not fit to judge. If she ever 
needs my help, write tome. [ll not keep any grudge about to-day. 
It is not likely that I will renew my offer; but I will be willing to 
help her, certainly—quite willing.” 

He went hastily out of the door, Burley staring after his thin, 
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padded figure as he picked his steps along the path outside with an 
uneasy sense of defeat, he scarce knew why, forgetting that the door 
was open, and that Ross’ feet were bare on the stone floor. She knew 
it, and cried a little more bitterly for it, feeling quite neglected and 
alone. He thought she had no idea of the crisis in her life which 
she had just passed; but a girl of nine years has keen and horribly 
real perceptions of the few edges of the outer world which touch 
her; the sharper, maybe, because all beyond is as misty and unreal 
as eternity. Then the love, and hate, and pain of youth have 
always in them a weak, acrid, insipid flavor, like the juices of all 
unripe fruit; the child, clinging to his knees, had none of the 
quiet, full consciousness of having chosen the right thing that slowly 
filled and quieted Burley’s brain. 

“It be monstrous cold,” he stammered, at last, with a sort of 
heave and gulp, shaking himself, and then lumbering across the 
kitchen to close the door. He fumbled at the lock when it was 
shut, looking doubtfully at the forlorn little figure on the hearth in 
front of the low-burning fire, with her hands clasped behind her 
back, and ber face following him steadily. 

" Y er eyes is sunk into yer head like a sleep-walker’s, little gal,” 
coming up, and putting his hands on her head. “It’s been a messa- 
bul night, as I said afore. It’s goin’ to be the last of that sort, 
hey ? W hy, Rossline! Tut! tut! yer skin’s cold and dry as death ! 
Ww hy , Sweetheart !” 

She cried out, then, how that she understood—that she was not 
like other children ; that it would have been better for them all if 
she had died on the bed that day with her pretty mother, hugging 
his knee meantime, and burying her face in his patched trousers. 

“Why, Rossline!” picking her up with a hoarse, unsteady laugh. 
“ What a silly little un my gal is to forget her grandad altogether! 
She puts him clear out of account! Yer feet is like ice ; here, give 
me this un in my hand. She forgets her old grandad! She don’t 
take no count of the old man that has got nothin’ but her in the 
world. Nothin’. If you were dead with Marget, what ud I be? 
hey, little sister? Jest a empty husk with the kernel gone, a moul- 
derin’ away. That’s it. A—moulderin—away. You don’t know 
how yer the life of me, Rossline,” gravely holding her in his arms 
as if she were a baby, and rocking her. She had sobbed herself 
quiet now. 

“Ye’r the first one since Robert Comly died—” he began again, 
when she lifted up her head, her eyes on fire, bidding him never 
talk of Robert Comly to her again; that he was nothing to her; 
that she loved her mother, whatever the others did—her pretty 
mother—with another burst of sobbing and tears. She hated Rob- 
ert Comly and his goodness; at which the old man only smiled 
gravely, and rocked her in silence till she fell asleep. 
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The sky the next morning was filled with that thin, brilliant sun- 
shine that belongs to the early Winter days; the air cold and ex- 
hilarating as iced wine. Ross went gravely about, watching her 
grandfather fodder the horses and mend the harness ; she was quite 
idle herself; her little body was nervous and trembling like an 
instrument too tightly strung; she wanted to cry on his neck; to 
tell him how her heart was full of love for the old man who had 
nothing but her in the world—now that she was unlike all other 
children, and stood quite alone with not even a dead father or 
mother of whom she might be proud, and love. But Burley seemed 
to have forgotten last night altogether; he swore in his good- 
humored way as usual at the beasts, and whistled the “ British 
Grenadiers,” between times; his jolly face red and perspiring as 
always. 

She had a vague, half-unconscious feeling that there would be a 
great change in her life, after this crisis was past. But the break- 
fast waited for her to cook—and then, the dishes for her to wash ; 
and presently her grandfather looked in to say, was she ready? and 
that he could take her into town if her baskets were packed; and 
when her hood was on, he hoisted her up among her heaps of sage 
and sweet marjoram, and drove her as usual into her stall in the 
market. 

It was a frosty, cheerful morning, and he kept up a hearty joking 
with everybody they met, and with Ross herself, and she answered 
him in kind. i 

But she began to remember what splendor of fairy-like good for- 
tune had come near her last night, and been turned away. It was 
just as if she had seen and touched the cavaliers with their floating 
plumes and golden spurs, and that now they were gone, and nothing 
was left but the muddy beach and incoming tide. 

They reached the market at last, and she mounted her high stool. 
There it all was; the low, dirty-blue roof overhead; the brick pil- 
lars pasted with bills; the tiresome, muddy street, with the old 
wagon carrying off its pleasant music; there was the crowd of un- 
tidy women in front of her with their baskets; Scheffer haggling 
with one of them over a bone of meat on one side, and Kit Vance, 
slimy and red-faced, diving into her filthy mackerel hogsheads, on 
the other. Kit was a “ market-huckster;” Kit was “honest and 
clean-blooded.” Her grandfather meant her for—this. This market 
and that woman—there she could see herself, twenty years from 
now. He was very fond and kind, but she knew he would never 
go beyond that; it was his way. Never beyond that. 

That day Ross did not go to sleep; she did not laugh at the 
squabbling about her; but sat, puckered up in an old-womanish 
fashion, her chin in her hands, selling a bunch of sage now and then, 
and dropping the pennies in her pocket. 
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The windows of a house down the street were open, and she 
could hear a violin within. The boy only played some simple little 
air over and over, but it made her cry, with a homesick, lonely feel- 
ing, new to her. 

At last it grew clear to her. She was going to help herself. 
Then she sat straight up, her peaked, sharp face and soft, brown 
eyes staring into the fish stall. She would be a woman out there in 
the world some day. She would be educated; stand higher than 
Strebling could have placed her. 

She would have no help, not from the living man who called 
himself her father, nor the dead one who had loaned her his name. 

Her chin sunk into her hand again, and she sat quiet and un- 
smiling. In the course of the morning Kit Vance called to her for 
some change. “Ross! Rosslyn Comly!” she said. 

“Ross Burley’s my name,” said the little girl, handing over the 
money. ‘“ My mother’s name’s good enough for me.” 

“Why, you ben’t agoin’ to make that of yerself!” cried Kit, 
shrewishly, at which they all laughed. For there had been some 
ugly rumors about Burley’s daughter, which were not yet forgotten. 

“Ross Burley’s my name,” steadily arranging her herbs. She 
thought, hot with her purpose from head to foot, “I'll go just as I 
am, shame and all, They shall see what I can do. I'll borrow 
nobody’s name.” 

When the afternoon shadows began to lengthen, she grew sleepy, 
thinking of the purpose; one thing forever is tiresome, so she got 
out her thimble, and a little box of purple and green silk rags, and 
began to make her doll an entire new suit. She had it finished when 
she went home that evening, and tried it on to show her grand- 
father, thinking of it more than anything else. Old Burley saw no 
change in her, and she knew of none. 

It was only a trowel’s weight of earth that had been lifted, but 
the ground was broken for the building that was to be, and no man 
could lay it straight again. 
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N AN is not seldom able to evoke from the great unlimited, be- 
A cause universal, source of power, phenomena which nature 
herself, in the regular order of. her operations, is all incompetent to 
produce. Of this truth, the invention we describe is a most sur- 
prising instance. It is an electro-magnetic machine, which within 
its sphere greatly exceeds the heat, the light, and the actinic power 
of the solar rays, and gives at least tenfold the light of the most 
powerful electro-magnetic machines in use before it. This is both 
surprising and remarkable from the fact that these calorific and 
illuminating qualities have their origin in six small magnets, weigh- 
ing only one pound each, and only capable, at most, of sustaining 
collectively a weight of sixty pounds. 

This new, and, according to the principle demonstrated, wholly 
indefinitely powerful distribution of light and heat, is a multiplica- 
tion, by means of mechanical motion and an apparatus, of power 
derived from the magnetic properties of several small magnets. 
Precisely like most practical applications of science, these prodigious 
results are obtained by an ingenious application in mechanical form 
of well-known scientific truths. The principle of the machine can 
be described in a few words. It consists in the application of a 
current from an electro-magnetic machine, for the purpose of exciting 
a powerful electro-magnet ; and in the use of the latter as the con- 
stituent of a still larger electro-magnetic machine for the purpose, 
by its agency, of generating induction currents. But in order to 
comprehend the characters of Mr. Wilde’s invention, it will be nec- 
essary to recall a scrap of our knowledge of magnetism. 

If we lay two magnets a little distance apart, in the same line, 
their unlike ends toward each other, and also lay a soft iron rod in 
the interval between them, the latter will become magnetic, by 
what is called magnetic induction. If the magnet be bent in the 
shape of a horseshoe, and its ends (or poles) thus brought near to- 
gether, an oblong piece of iron extending from one to the other 
across both, will adhere to them with a force which exactly mea- 
sures the power of the magnet. This cross piece is an armature. 
The greatest weight which will thus adhere, is that which the mag- 
net “supports” or “sustains.” 

If a magnet be approached to a bar of soft iron surrounded with 
a coil of wire, the bar itself is magnetized and a transient weak 
current of electricity is produced in the wire; or if the above 
armature be wound with a piece of copper wire, the ends of which 
are brought together, a spark (electric) will appear at their junction, 
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whenever the armature is alternately removed and replaced. This 
phenomenon is that of magneto- 
electricity. 

Now, the means by which this 
phenomenon is evoked, is pre 
cisely similar to, or involves the 
same principle as, that rotation 
of an armature between the poles 
of one or an indefinite number 
of U-shaped magnets so as to 
alternately make and break a 
connection, which constitutes the 
effective principle of Mr. Wilde’s 
machine. 

But electricity, precisely like 
magnetism, has a twofold or 
polar character. When produc- 
ed in the voltaic cireuit by chem- 
ical decomposition, it proceeds 
in two currents in opposite di- 
rections. 

Hence, reversely, if a current 
of electricity be passed through 
the wire surrounding a steel bar, 
the latter becomes permanently 
magnetic; or if passed through 
the wire around the same horse- 
shoe-shaped bar, the bar becomes 
a powerful magnet capable of 
supporting a heavy weight, so 
long as the current is passing ; 
it is an electro-magnet, made so 
by the current. 

We have, therefore, magneto- 
electricity, which is that gener- 
ated by means of a magnet, and 
electro-magneticity, or electro- 
magnetism, generated by elec- 
tricity. 

As is well known, the proper- 
ty of the magnet is that the 
north end of one magnet will 
attract the south end and repel 
the north end of another. So, 
also, electric currents attract and 

repel each other; and if two conductors or wires are placed very 
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near and parallel with each other, at the moment the electric 
current, or circuit, is formed, another and opposite current is pro- 
duced in the second wire. The first is called the primary, the other 
the secondary current, the latter being “ induced.” 

Bearing these facts in view, the reader will readily comprehend 
the very ingenious arrangement of parts by which the inventor 


a & ae 


of this wonderful machine has demonstrated the fact that an in- 
definitely small quantity of magnetism is capable of inducing an 
indefinitely large amount of dynamic electricity, which is simply 


electricity in its active state. 

As early as 1838, Raillard demonstrated that by taking an elec- 
tro-magnet machine, which would originally only sustain a few 
grammes weight of iron, and passing the electric current gen- 
erated by it around the wire of a large electro-magnet, it could be 
made to sustain three hundred times as much. But the increase of 
power in this demonstration had 
no other application than to ob- 
tain a more powerful magnet, 
from a weak magnet. And Dr. 
Page, of the United States Army, 
had shown that an electro-mag- 
net excited by a magneto-elec- 
trie machine became capable of 
effects greatly exceeding those of 
the original magnet. 

Mr. Wilde’s first experiments 
were made with an apparatus consisting of a compound hollow 
cylinder of brass and iron, designated a magnetic cylinder. 

On this cylinder was placed at pleasure one or more horseshoe 
(permanent) magnets. Each of these weighed about one pound, and 
would sustain a weight of about ten pounds. An armature was 
made to revolve very rapidly by hand on the interior of the cylinder, 
in close proximity to its sides, but without touching. Around the 
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armature, in the direction of its length, one hundred and seventy 
feet of insulated copper wire were coiled, and the free ends or ter- 
minals of the wire were connected with a commutator, fixed upon the 
axis of the armature for the purpose of taking the alternate waves 
of electricity from the machine in one direction only. As addi- 
tional magnets were successively placed upon or astride of the cylin- 
der, he found that the quantity of electricity generated in the coil 
of the armature was very nearly in direct proportion to the number 
of magnets so placed. 

He also ascertained that when four permanent magnets, capable 
of sustaining collectively a weight of forty pounds, were placed 
upon the cylinder, and the sub-magnet was placed in metallic con- 
tact with the poles of the electro-magnet, a weight of one hundred 
and seventy-eight pounds was required to separate them; and with 
a larger electro-magnet one thousand pounds was required to over- 
come the sustaining power of the electro-magnet, or twenty-seven 
times the weight which the four permanent (weak) magnets, used 
in exciting it, were together able to sustain. He then found that 
this great difference between the power of a permanent magnet and 
an electro-magnet excited through its agency might be indefinitely 
increased. 

These experiments establish the fact that a large amount of mag- 
netism can be developed in an electro-magnet by means of a perma- 
nent magnet of much smaller power, and hence it appeared reason- 
able that a large electro-magnet, excited by means of a small mag- 
neto-electric machine, could, by suitable arrangement, be made in- 
strumental in evoking a proportionately large amount of dynamic 
electricity. In realizing this idea, Mr. Wilde, the inventor, pro- 
ceeded to construct the apparatus, the principle and form of which 
we now describe. But let us again state the former in its simplest 
form. 

An electric current can be obtained by the rotation by mechani- 
cal power of an armature between the poles of a magnet. If this 
electric current be passed round an electro-magnet it may be made 
to produce a far greater amount of magnetism than belonged to the 
first magnet. We have only therefore to comprehend how, by the in- 
terposition of a rotating armature and the expenditure of force, a 
small and weak magnet may be made to actuate a very powerful 
one; and as the power of the magnet increases, so does the power 
increase of the electric current which may be generated by induc- 
tion in an armature rotating between its poles. 

The largest of Mr. Wilde’s machines, now being constructed for 
the British Government, for the Northern light-house, is figured in 
the cuts in this article. 

Fig. 1 is an end view of the machine; aaaa, Fig. 1 are an end 
view, and same letters, Fig. 2, are a side view of sixteen perma 
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nent magnets bolted on to the magnet cylinder, 64, shown in mag- 
nified cross section at Fig. 3, and lengthwise, Fig 4. The magnets 
weigh about three pounds each, and will support twenty pounds 
each. In the magnet cylinder the part 506 is iron, and cc, brass, 
and it is so arranged that 5), being screwed on to the respective poles 
of the magnet, d, Fig. 1, form one entire north pole and one entire 
south pole to the sixteen magnets separated from each other by the 
brass pieces, c. A circular hole, two and a half inches in diameter, 
is bored lengthwise through the metals, so as to form them into a 
hollow cylinder of brass and iron. 


pp === 


SF TF 
Fia. 4. 

Fig. 4 represents the armature ; a transverse section of which is 
also shown in its place inside the hollow cylinder, Fig. 3. It con- 
sists of a cylinder of cast iron, about one-twentieth of an inch less 
in diameter than the hole in the cylinder, dc be, so that it may revolve 
in close proximity to the interior wall of the hollow cylinder with- 
out touching it, being held at each end by appropriate brass sup- 
ports, in which the axis of the armature works. 

At one end of the armature is a cylindrical prolongation, d, on 
which a pulley and band, e, Fig. 2, works, and at the other end is a 
commutator. About fifty feet of insulated 
copper wire, one-eighth of an inch in diam- 
eter, are wound upon the armature in the 
direction of its length, as shown in Fig. 4, 
and in cross section in Fig. 3. The inner 
extremity of the wire is fixed in good 
metallic contact with the armature, the 
other end being connected with the insu- 
lated half of the commutator. Bands of 
sheet brass, ff, are bound at intervals 
round the armature, in grooves sunk in it Fie. 5. 
for that purpose, their object being to prevent the convolutions of 
insulated wire from flying out of position by centrifugal foree when 
in rapid rotation. By means of the small strap, e, the armature is 
made to revolve in the interior of the magnet cylinder, at about two 
thousand five hundred revolutions per minute, by steam power. 
During each revolution, two waves of electricity, moving in oppo- 
site directions, are induced in the insulated copper wire surrounding 
the armature. The rapid succession of alternating waves thus 
generated at the rate of five thougand per minute, are, by means of 
the commutator at g, Fig. 2, converted into an intermittent current, 
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moving in one direction only, which is conducted along the wires, A, 

The electro-magnetic machine by which the light is produced is 
of precisely the same construction as the magneto-electric machine 
just described, except that an electro-magnet, i, is substituted for 
the permanent magnets,aa, The electro-magnet, i, Fig. 1, is formed 
of two rectangular plates, j, of rolled iron, thirty-six inches in 
length, twenty-six inches in width, and one inch in thickness, as 
shown by the dotted lines, They are bolted, parallel with each 
other, to the sides of the magnet cylinder, 4, and the plates are con- 
nected together at their upper extremities by being bolted to a 
bridge formed of two thicknesses of the same iron as that of which 
the sides are made. 

All the component parts of the electro-magnet, requiring to be 
fitted together and to the magnet cylinder, are planed to a true sur- 
face, for the purpose of insuring intimate metallic contact through- 
out the entire mass. Each of the sides of the electro-magnet, ii, 
Fig. 1, is coiled with an insulated conductor, consisting of a bundle 
of seven No. 10 copper wires, laid parallel to each other, and bound 
together with a double covering of linen tape. The length of the 
conductor coiled round each side of the electro-magnet, is 1,650 
feet. Two of the extremities of the coils are connected together so 
as to form a continuous circuit 3,300 feet in length; the other ex- 
tremities of the coils terminate in the two insulated metal studs, 
mm, fixed upon the wooden top of the machine, and connected 
thereto with the wires, hh. The total weight of the two coils of 
insulated copper wire, without the iron, is half a ton. The diameter 
of the hole in the magnet cylinder is seven inches, and its length 
thirty-five inches. The separate parts of the cylinder are bolted 
together at the top and bottom by means of twelve copper bolts, 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 

The armature, 0, which is an exact fac-simile, except as regards 
size, of the one already described, is about one-eighth of an inch 
less in diameter than the bore of the magnet cylinder. It is wound 
with an insulated strand of copper wire, three hundred and fifty 
feet in length, and a quarter of an inch in diameter, as shown in 
Fig. 3 and Fig. 4. A pulley, d, seven inches in diameter, is keyed 
upon one end of the armature, and upon the other end are fixed two 
hardened steel collars, p’, p, one of which is insulated from the arma- 
ture axis. These form part of the commutator, by means of which 
the rapid alternating currents are converted into an intermittent 
current, moving in one direction only. These currents of electricity, 
which produce the light, are taken from the steel collars by means 
of the springs, gg, Fig. 1, and thence to the screw-nut at r, from 
which they pass to any place required by the conductors, ss. 

The armature of the 7-inch machine is driven at one thousand 
eight hundred revolutions per minute by means of a strap, from 
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the same shaft as the magneto-electric machine. The total weight 
of the machine is a little more than one ton. The action of the ma- 
chine will be readily comprehended from the explanation previously 
given. 

The electricity induced from the permanent magnets, aaa, in the 
rotating armature of the small machine, is ‘transmitted by means 
of the wire, AA, through the coils of the large electro-magnet of the 
7-inch machine, the iron plates and magnet cylinder of which ac- 
quire an enormous amount of magnetism. Simultaneously a pro- 
portionately large amount of electricity is induced in the wires of 
the larger armature, and this current of electricity is used in pro- 
ducing the light in the electric lamp at v, Fig. 1. 

When the machine is in full motion, an engine of about three- 
horse power will be required to drive it, and the lamp will consume 
sticks of carbon, ¢t, Fig. 8, at least three-eighths of an inch square. 
The power of the machine may be regulated, according to the 
quantity of light required to suit the different conditions of the 
atmosphere, by placing small blocks of iron on the top of the small 
magnet cylinder, 54, so as to connect the opposite poles and pro- 
portionately diminish the power of the induced current in the 
armature. 

The machine we are describing is considerably smaller than one 
about being built. In the former there are only two conversions; 
that is to say, a permanent magnet—an induced current of electric- 
ity—an electro-magnet, a more powerful induced current. 

In the larger machine there is a still further multiplication of 
force. Its small magneto-electric machine has an armature of one 
and five-eighths inch diameter, armed with six small permanent 
magnets, weighing one pound each, The induced current from this 
is transmitted through the coils of the electro-magnet of a five 
inch electro-magnetic machine, and the direct current from the latter 
is simultaneously, and in like manner, transmitted through the coils 
of the electro-magnet of a ten-inch machine. 

The weight of the electro-magnet of the ten-inch machine is 
nearly three tons, and the total weight is four and a half tons. The 
machine is furnished with two armatures—one for the production 
of “intensity,” and the other for the production of “quantity” 
effects. 

The intensity armature is coiled with an insulated conductor, 
consisting of a bundle of thirteen No. 11 copper wires, each 0.125 
of an inch in diameter. The coil is three hundred and seventy-six 
feet in length and weighs two hundred and thirty-two pounds. The 
quantity armature is enveloped with the folds of an insulated cop- 
per plate conductor sixty-seven feet in length, the weight of which 
is three hundred and forty-four pounds, 

With these three armatures driven at a uniform velocity of one 
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thousand five hundred revolutions per minute, an amount of mag- 
netic force is developed in the large electro-magnet far exceeding 
anything which has heretofore been produced, accompanied by the 
evolution of an amount of dynamic electricity from the quantity 
armature so enormous as to melt cylindrical pieces of iron fifteen 
inches in length, and fully one-quarter of an inch in diameter, and 
pieces of copper wire of the same length and one-eighth of an inch 
in diameter. 

With this armature in, the physiological effects of the current can 
be borne without inconvenience; immediately after fifteen inches of 
iron bar had been melted, one man grasped the terminals, and sus- 
tained the full force of the current. The shocks were severe, but 
not inconveniently so. 

When the intensity armature was placed in the seven-inch mag- 
net cylinder, the electricity melted seven feet of No. 16 iron wire. 
The illuminating power of this current was indescribably splendid. 

When an electric lamp, furnished with rods of gas carbon half 
an inch square, was placed at the top of a lofty building, the light 
evolved from it was sufficient to cast the shadows of the flames of 
street lamps, a quarter of a mile distant, upon the neighboring 
walls. Fig. 5 is a spectrum of this light; P, N, are poles armed 
with gas retort carbon, showing a profile of the two flames. 
When viewed from that distance, the rays proceeding from the 
reflector, Fig. 1, v, have all the rich effulgence of sunshine. A 
piece of ordinary sensitized paper, such as is used for photographic 
printing, when exposed to the action of the light for twenty seconds, 
at a distance of two feet from the reflector, was darkened to the 
same degree as a piece of the same sheet of paper was when ex- 
posed for a period of one minute to the direct rays of the sun at 
noon on a very clear day in the month of March. 

Roughly compared with the intensity of the sun, this electric 
light has three or four times the power of sun light. That the rel- 
ative intensities were very nearly in this ratio, was evident from 
the powerful scorching action the electric light had on the face, and 
the ease with which paper could be set on fire with a burning glass, 
introduced in the path of its rays. 

There are certain phenomena presented by this machine, which 
are in apparent contradiction to the law of the conservation of 
force. A phenomenon already obtained on a small scale, by Jacobi, 
is exhibited in the most striking manner by this machine. When 
the wires furming the polar terminals of the small exciting magneto- 
electric machine were connected for a short time with those of the 
large electro-magnet, and then disconnected, a bright spark could be 
obtained from the wires of the electro-magnet, twenty-five seconds 
after all connection with the magneto-electric machine had been 
broken. 
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It is of great interest to consider what is the theoretical quantity 
of coal required to be consumed in the production of this amount of 
electric force. It requires a seven-horse-power engine. We arrive 
by calculation at the startling conclusion, that to overcome the 
friction of the different parts of the machine, to whirl several hun- 
dred weight of metal around with a velocity of one thousand five 
hundred revolutions per minute; to generate a current of electric 
force far supassing anything ever before introduced; and after al- 
lowing for the waste inherent in its passage through the conducting 
wires and electric lamp, to cause it to blaze forth with an intensity 
of light before which the rays of the sun himself appear pale and 
feeble, and to continue this intense development of energy for one 
hour, requires an expenditure of force reprevented by the combustion 
of less than eighteen and a half ounces of coal! 

But the most surprising advantage of this machine is that it 
has no limit, except the excessive heat which would be developed 
in the rotating armature. If the power generated by a larger 
machine did not at once burn up as by a flash the working parts, 
dissipate the electric lamp and conducting wires, with a mighty 
explosion, into space—if it were at all manageable and put upon a 
high tower, it would give light enough to make London by night 
lighter than London by sunlight. 

The constancy of this light is one of its most marked features, 
This makes it far more valuable for taking negatives than the un- 
certain sunlight. 

As to the altogether prodigious power of this electric light and 
heat, there is a perfect uniformity of testimony. A distinguished 
French savant who travelled from Paris to Manchester to see it in 
operation, and for no other purpose, wrote concerning it: “The 
machine gives out real torrents of electric light. Though accus- 
tomed for many years to make use of this light, we have been almost 
frightened by the splendor which dazzled our eyes. Twice did we 
see a long, very stout piece of wire completely melted, and the in- 
duced current was so intense that the wire became white hot and 
broke into large drops in less than two minutes. The most mar- 
vellous part of the matter is, that this electricity, this heat, this 
light, are the result of a real transformation of mechanical force ; 
for, apart from the steam engine which sets the apparatus in motion, 
the whole static force of the machine consists in six small artificial 
magnets, capable of carrying only a weight of about forty pounds.” 

Rurus Kine Browne. 
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T was in a concert hall where a celebrated organist was to play. 
Miss Earncliffe had heard music before—listening to it as a pas- 
time—it had served to make hours pass pleasantly, and in that mood 
she sat in her box, idly chatting, intermittently surveying the crowd 
through her lorgnette. 

The crowd, those who chanced to look at her, saw a face deeply 
tinged with Southern olive, and large eyes glancing indifferently 
about. 

A habitué of the city would say to the stranger he had brought 
with him, 

“ You have read Miss Earncliffe’s books ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“ Well, there she is—in that box, with the crimson drapery falling 
from her shoulders.” 

- “She is very plain,” would be the reply of the stranger. 

“ Decide upon nothing until you have seen her interested. Her 
face is like a porcelain picture; only be so fortunate as to ignite the 
slumbering light behind it, then tell me if she be so hopelessly 
plain,” is the response. 

Meanwhile Miss Earncliffe awaits indifferently ; being twenty-six, 
and having for the last five years received more of admiration than 
falls to the lot of many, she did not find it natural to expect many 
things with enthusiasm. 

A sudden hush, then a shout of multitudinous applause, for the 
man who was to play walked across the stage to the front and 
bowed. 

Miss Earncliffe looked at him curiously. It was a slight, supple 
figure, with hands where music seemed to vibrate, they were so 
faultless and appeared so full of the magnetism of sweet sounds, 
A full, brilliant forehead, “light hair that seemed to carry a wind 
in it,” sapphire eyes, so clear and lucid that they might have be- 
longed to the purest woman—but never to a weak woman; now by 
this gaslight they showed like the deeps of an illuminated sea, 

Some whisper of the enthusiasm to come told Miss Earncliffe that 
this man would take her to hitherto unknown heights of melody. 
She thought that that which people had named music would now 
appear to her only as the jingling of meaningless sounds. 

He sat down by those ranks of keys, those fairy servants who 
brought to him the power of lightning or the perfume of gardens. 
The vast assembly became hushed by the magical power of a great 
expectation. 
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Miss Earncliffe saw his face, and she knew that he thought not of 
the crowd whom he was to electrify—he had left the regions of 
earth and was in that world of unspeakabilities to which he was to 
conduct her. 

A soft, murmurous prelude, that seemed the slight opening of the 
gates of Eden, then he paused and raised his hands to sweep back 
his hair. Ere his fingers again touched the ivory servitors, his eyes 
fell upon the face of Miss Earncliffe, crowned with darkest bronze 
braids, and resplendent with its gleaming, expectant eyes—eyes 
from which her sou! at this moment appeared to long to fly to those 
regions of strange bliss which had been promised her. 

The player’s face grew more luminous; he appreciated now an 
incentive to perfection even beyond the desire to express the con- 
ception of his author. 

Miss Earncliffe had met the glance unconsciously. So possessed 
was she by the hopes of the harmony that she thought little at that 
moment of the player. 

He struck the first notes of that which some one has named the 
“Tneffable Fantasia” of Mendelssohn. It was no longer an organ 
made by humanity, it was some unnamed instrument rescued from 
the homes of this world before sin had polluted it, while yet God 
smiled. Sweeter than cithern or Pandean pipes, it must once have 
stood in those gardens of the happy, amid blooms whose fragrance 
was twin sister to its melody. It was not played by mortal hands 
—no sinful human had such power. Some wandering angel found 
the glittering ivories a home for his idle fingers, and he awakened 
the memories of the Paradise to which he belonged. 

Thus flowed the gurgling harmony, until Miss Earncliffe felt that 
she might be the Peri who had just gained heaven by the perfect- 
ness of her gift. The “crystal bar of Eden” lifted and showed to 
her vision the vague, sweet beauty of her dearest thoughts of 
celestial] bliss. The smile of Jehovah seemed permeating her soul. 
Her head sank to her hands; involuntarily she shrank far back in the 
box. Was it hours or moments that passed thus? Once within 
the charm of that archangel of music, and she was utterly uncon- 
scious of all else—so absolute was the spell which controlled her, 
so intense the sensations so long lapsed in indifference. Long after 
the music ceased, it was vibrating through her spirit, and she did 
not feel the silence nor hear the swift applause that followed that 
momentary quiet, and she knew nothing of the sudden, wild con- 
fusion that instantly ensued, ere the last plaudit had died on the 
air. 

The artist had bent his head to that admiring throng, and lifted it 
with the desire to see again the face whose asking glances had so 
penetrated his perceptions, but he saw only a glimpse of a bent, 
motionless head, and at the same instant somewhere in that dense 
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crowd he heard a hoarse, half-smothered cry of fire ; then the crowd 
started like the pulse of a mighty, delirious heart, and there com- 
menced the insane, terrible rush to the doors. 

Delando, the player, saw the swaying of that concourse of people 
—the white, upturned faces of fragile women so blessed as to lose 
consciousness at that fearful moment, borne on those dark waves 
like flecks of frozen foam on some black, demoniac sea. 

The mass writhed toward the door full of choking exclamations 
. and smothered cries. In through some unseen aperture curled a 
thin spiral of smoke, and Delando detected its warning scent. He 
still stood as he had come forward to make his devoirs ; he saw be- 
fore him the frightened audience, but plainest of all he saw the 
dark-haired, bowed head in the box nearly opposite him. 

She was alone. Through all this muffled hubbub no one entered 
that box. 

“Tt is useless for her to leave now, but will she linger too long ?” 
he thought. Any one, looking back at the stage, would have seen 
the musician standing motionless, his transparent face lifted and 
turned toward that place where sat the only one of all those people 
whose presence he had felt. Even at that moment he was conscious 
of that subtlest and sweetest of compliments to his power, in the 
entire unconsciousness in which he had enveloped this woman. Still 
there was but little personality in this feeling; he had no vanity, 
and he knew well that no thought of the player found a place in 
that trance of homage to melody. 

If one had not caught the key-note in that shout of fire, as Miss 
Earncliffe had not, there could be no arousing influence in the 
tumultuous rush below her, for the arms of a divine harmony were 
still enfolding her and sustaining her far above the earth. 

A thicker volume of smoke crept in from beyond the walls; De- 
lando heard the ominous creaking and crackling. He turned and 
fled, rather than ran, round to the entrance to that box. 

As he reached her side and bent to touch her arm, a shrill, hor- 
rible shriek from some woman’s lips tore upward from below, 
as a fiery tongue reached in through the wall and swept off a line 
of drapery. 

Miss Earncliffe shuddered awake. She raised her head and saw 
bending toward her the figure of the musician, his white face glow- 
ing—the slender, scarlet lips parted as if in some eager request. 
For an instant it did not seem so much an awakening as a transi- 
tion. Nor until he spoke, did she realize at all that it was Delando 
himself who stood before her. 

“Would you stay her eand be destroyed ?” he said, in a low tone, 
“do you not see the hall is on fire?” 

She had seen and known as soon as she had heard that dreadful 
cry. 
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She rose and hurriedly clasped her shaw! about her, saying, 

“T will go.” 

Delando stood before the door, and said, 

“ Where is your escort ?” 

Miss Earncliffe cast a glance down at the almost deserted hall, 
then she smiled slightly as she replied, 

“IT do not know; I think I am forgotten.” 

It seemed that the words were spoken in an instant, and the next 
she was following him down somewhere at the side of the stage 
toward the private entrance. 

He had not felt concerned about his personal safety, for he had 
remembered this passage and had thought the fire to be onthe other 
side of the building only. 

Half way down the narrow flight of steps, and a hissing flame 
burst through the door at the foot, and leaped upward to meet the 
man. He turned and sprang back, catching the girl in his arms, 
and mounted with her tothe stage again. 

As she withdrew herself from that palpitating clasp, she felt, 
rather than saw, that the whole theatre was growing lurid with 
flames, that every second held them more securely within those fiery 
walls. 

Delando stood for one moment irresolute, his eyes full upon the 
girl beside him. Why, amid all the horror of that moment, did he 
feel so strange a pleasure ? 

His being panted between two sensations of almost equal in- 
tensity—fear lest this girl should die in this fire ; a powerful feeling 
of attraction—a throb of kinship with those deep, dark eyes. But 
not one feeling of gallantry tinged his thoughts, Meeting at such 
a time, everything that conventionality might have induced was 
unknown. 

His irresolution did not last through the flashing of a moment. 
He was ignorant of the plan of the building, and could only guess 
at the situation of doors other than the main entrances. 

“There must be another door back here,” he said. “Any way, I 
feel that I can effect an exit. You will follow me? You can hardly 
do otherwise.” 

The heat was getting intolerable. The dark cheeks of Miss 
Earncliffe flamed in that throbbing air, and the face of Delando was 
incarnadined with the clear crimson of intense feeling, as well as 
by the temperature. 

Behind the organ he found a narrow stairway, winding into a sort 
of lumber-room below. He stepped back and motioned his com- 
panion down. She flung off the shawl which, unknowingly, she had 
held about her, and giving one fascinated glance backward to that 
sea of flames she was leaving, she swiftly descended the steps, 
feeling with quivering horror that the deadily, fiery breath came 
sucking down with her. 
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The little room was a sort of store-room, apparently used by the 
janitor of the building. The palest jet of gas burned gloomily 
there. Delando turned the latch of the door. As he had thought, 
it was locked. He stooped and caught up a hatchet that lay among 
the tools. The heavy door yielded to the impetus of his furious 
strokes, and as it broke apart the vast building seemed giving itself 
in despair to the fire; it vibrated from its foundations. Some heavy 
body fell upon the floor over head, and the concussion shook down 
some ponderous implement fastened above Miss Earncliffe as she 
stepped forward to the open door. She felt a stinging blow, then 
her arm fell useless, but she did not then think of it, for there 
rushed over her a cool, clear breeze from the sky; she stepped out 
beneath the bright starshine—that breath of the night calmed and 
exhilarated her. 

They walked along a narrow alley shut in by high walls, but 
never to either had spacious highway appeared so beautiful ; never, 
even to her «esthetic soul, had the heavens shone with such dear 
splendor. 

“In the night only Friedland’s stars may beam,” she said. “I 
could almost say this was the first time I had really seen a Winter 
sky.” 

Delando, who was hurrying her along the pavement, turned to 
reply, and the colorless, almost ghastly face he saw by the street 
light pierced him like a knife thrust. 

“It is not the fright nor the reaction,” he said; “ you are hurt.” 

“ But how could I think of it when I am saved?” she responded, 
looking down at the arm that hung useless and painful by her side. 

He did not reply, save by pausing in his walk, fastening his hand- 
kerchief over Miss Earncliffe’s neck, and lifting with soft touch the 
injured arm to its support. 

A moment after they came out upon a broad street, and Delando 
called a hack, and as he put the lady in, he asked, 

“Permit me to ride home with you? Your face is still so pallid 
that I could not leave you with a clear conscience.” 

And indeed the face of the girl was white with the spasms of pain 
caused by her arm; every breath was an agony; she longed to part 
her white lips in a cry of sheer physical pain, but, instead, she curved 
them in a faint smile of assent to Delando’s request. 

She leaned against the cushions, silent, suffering, trembling with 
chilliness and exhaustion. Delando sat opposite, hardly looking at 
her, gazing vaguely on the flying lights, with eyes dilated, and in 
whose violet, could one have truly discerned, one might have seen 
the picture of the pained face resting against the carriage ; deeper 
in his consciousness there lurked for the first time an unacknowledged 
regret ; a chain he had never before felt clanked with faint warning. 

“ Because I am at this moment weak, do not think me ungrateful,” 
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she said when they stood on the steps waiting for their ring to be 
answered. Then, with a smile that her suffering made wistful, she 
continued, 

“ But I am not sure that I ought to be grateful. Had it not been 
for you, perhaps I might have been translated from a musical 
ecstasy into the great hereafter.” 

* And have left me to an eternal remorse,” he said; “ do not name 
such a supposition.” 

The door opened, and Delando hurriedly murmured a request to 
call upon her, not knowing how he said it, only that it was granted. 

Delando’s call the next day only resulted in the information from 
the servant that Miss Earncliffe was ill and could not see any one. 
How ill, he could not learn. In the papers there circulated a para- 
graph that Miss Earncliffe had been seriously injured by the fire ; 
also a cordial wish that the accident might not delay the appearance 
of her forthcoming book. 

Meanwhile, Delando’s rehearsals and concerts imperiously de- 
manded him. The city, wild with his music, sent deputations of 
admirers to his rooms. Had Miss Earncliffe been a commonplace 
girl, he would have forgotten her in the days following. 

The loungers in his room chattered on every current topic, and 
Delando listened carelessly, unheeding ; but when one day was said 
one woman’s name, his lashes sank suddenly over too quickly 
brightening eyes as the words reached him. 

“ What a pity we are to lose Miss Earncliffe—right in the town 
season, too. I say, Delando, have you ever been to her recep- 
tions?” 

“ Never,” said Delando, coldly. “In what way is society to lose 
her? I have understood she was a permanent attraction.” 

“ But the queen retires,” was the laughing response, “ She returns 
South directly.” 

“Returns ?” said Delando, vaguely, astonished and angry with 
himself at the sudden desire he felt to rush from his visitors and 
pause not until he had reached her door. 

“ Yes, she is Southern,” was the reply. 

He waited with impatience the departure of his visitors, and a 
few moments after, with imperious and yet trembling fingers, he 
rang Miss Earncliffe’s bell and sent in his name. 

In a room whose air seemed the faintest breath of flowers, De- 
lando found Miss Earncliffe, lying like a queen unthroned, without 
her sceptre, but invested with all her sweet regnancy, though 
very human and pale. From her lounge could be heard the splash 
of a tiny fountain over which presided a Triton of exquisite bronze ; 
back of the soft purple of her couch, among the drapery of a recess, 
shone the pure white of a half-size statue of Parthenope, the lips, 
whose sweetness failed of their desire, closed in the sad prophecy 
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of her fate. It was true Miss Earncliffe was not handsome, and now 
in the face worn by acute pain was more than ever visibie the un- 
satisfactoriness of her years—the thwarted look of a nature who 
seeks the highest and has yet felt it flying from her. And yet that 
darkly pallid face held a power in it which many had felt—none so 
intensely and suddenly as the man whom she now rose to greet. 

He touched her hand as he said, “I have been alarmed by rumors 
of your leaving town. I almost felt that you would have flown 
before I could get here.” 

“ And in that case have robbed myself of the pleasure of thanks; 
nay, Mr. Delando,” looking fully at him for the first time, he thought, 
“do not deprecate. It is so sweet to be able to feel gratitude ; let 
me thank you for that sensation, if for nothing else.” 

Her voice was certainly harmonious, but it could not have been 
the mere music of it that affected him thus. It seemed to him the 
prelude of a melody more divine than anything his soul ever con- 
ceived—if only the fulness of that melody could be vouchsafed 
him ! 

She was still so weak, her arm so lately injured and so helpless, 
that he questioned the propriety of her leaving soon, speaking with 
a fear that she might say she was even going the next day. 

“My health would allow of my going,” she said; “ but, unfor- 
tunately, business will detain me here a fortnight longer.” He 
uttered some wretchedly commonplace remark, utterly inexpressive 
of the sigh of relief he felt at her reply. 

A few desultory remarks; in them all there was for Delando the 
enticing, underlying sweetness that seems so utterly impossible be- 
fore it comes to us—so enthralling when it does come; then Delando 
left, fearful of intruding, though the moments seemed golden. 

The wings of that fortnight bore hours whose breath sighed in 
bitter-sweet fragrance down the days of absence. 

Impelled to her presence, every day found him in those exquisite 
rooms whose beauty appeared to him some way magically called 
into being, rather than the effect of the faultless taste of the mis- 
tress. Thus does the harmony of a whole disguise the details. 

But after one night, Delando found himself suddenly returned 
from that Summer solstice, whose warmth and beauty were not ener- 
vating, to the bleakness so cold after one has seen the climes of 
perennial splendor. 

How many times he recalled that night before her departure, 
when, hurrying late to her house after a concert—where the gods of 
music had failed to exhilarate him—he found her, not radiant and 
interested as he had expected, in the midst of her farewell reception, 
but alone; and as he softly entered, she was standing at the far 
end of the room, her head drooping over a sad-faced Dryad, whose 
marble arm upheld a leafless, blooming almond bough. Her fingers 
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touched caressingly the silver flowers, and at that first glance, De- 
lando thought the human face as sad as the Parian one. 

As he advanced, she heard his steps and turned to greet him, col- 
oring slightly as she saw his face for the first time without its usual 
self-control, for Delando had forgotten everything in the conscious- 
ness that this was the last hour—that she went from him so soon. 

Unless he took that fleeting color as interpreter of pleasure, he 
could not detect anything save the sweet kindness which had so 
attracted him; and yet, without egotism, he felt a desire so strong 
as to be almost an impression that this woman could not be indif- 
ferent to him. Could she feel his hand vibrate as it clasped and 
held her own? 

Man that he was, he could not translate that face. She stood, 
apparently calm, her large, brown eyes bent, her hand resting in 
his ; while he felt a tremor shaking his soul, that hand lay soft and 
passive, save for the fine pulse that shook him so. 

At last he spoke: 

“ All day there has been a trouble upon‘me as if I were not to see 
you again; now I feel as if I could never leave you.” He relin- 
quished the hand with a sigh; every shackle that had held him 
seemed bursting apart, and his passion breathed through his lips in 
every tone, burned in his eyes in every glance. She stood a step 
away from him, and looked as if she searched for the right response, 
but it did not come, and she was silent. 

He did not move nearer, but his look was a devouring, passion- 
ate caress. His white face glowed with light, not color. 

“Ido not think it needful to tell you that I never cared for a 
woman before, and yet I like to say it; but my love for you is such 
that it seems to me that you must feel it to be the first sweeping 
up of a tide which never stirred before—which can never ebb. Oh, 
Miss Earncliff., my love is past control ; I am overwhelmed by it!” 

Was it alone that thrilling of fiery eloquence that sent the pallor 
from Miss Earncliffe’s face, that gave the unwonted curve to her 
mouth, the tremulous droop of eyelash ? 

Her hands suddenly clasped together; she flashed one look up 
at the face turned toward her, then she said, very slowly: 

“Mr. Delando, I would have saved you this. I am promised to 
marry another.” 

The purple eyes upon her face gloomed with pain. A black 
cloud of remembrance instantly enveloped him, and he exclaimed, 
with impetuous despair, 

“ And I, too, have promised to marry another! ” 

Pride, that for a moment had almost deserted her, sprang to her 
aid, for, though in the man’s sudden ejaculation had been revealed 
how supreme was her power, she felt that in this hour a proud cool- 
ness must be her only refuge from herself and him, 
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It seemed icy honor that spoke in her voice. 

“Then, Mr. Delando, why did you seek this interview ?” 

“ Why would the blind man seek light, Miss Earncliffe?” said 
his earnest, penetrating tone. 

“ But if you had sworn yourself to darkness?” she said, feeling 
her pride wavering before that face, and striving to keep that tremor 
from her words. 

He approached, he took her hands forcibly, and the words he said 
seemed seething over from his soul. 

“ Allow me one moment of wild rebellion,” he exclaimed, “ one 
moment of freedom in which to tell the woman I love that I hate 
the bondage that holds me—that it has never been pleasant to me, 
and now it is horrible. An impulse resistless as fate has held me 
to you; had you too felt it, I would have defied the ties of years, 
and have thought it right that I should doso. But you—there is a 
man whom you love—” he paused a moment, looking down at her 
as she now stood trembling in his grasp. 

“Tt is true, is it not ?” he questioned. 

“Tt is true,” she murmured. 

He stood with a dreamy despair on his face, some way entranced 
by this woman whose nature held all sweetness and all power for 
him. . 

She moved a little from him, saying with a sudden accession of 
coldness that, in spite of her, had a little languor in it, 

“Mr. Delando, it is late, 1 am weary, and I have a journey to 
make ;” and indeed her face was colorless, her eyes gleaming wistful 
and tired, only her mouth was distinctly curved in a distant reserve. 

He waited an instant as a man lingers who leaves hope and hap- 
piness—looking at her as never man had done before—his eyes 
deepened in color—and in that imperial hue burned the love and 
anguish of an imperial soul; then he had walked from the room, 
not weakening with one word the intensity of that moment. 

In the purple gray of the morning, a steamer swung away from 
her moorings at the city. Huddled in their state-rooms were most 
of the passengers, but among the few on deck, Miss Earncliffe stood 
with face turned toward this adopted city. Would the heart of her 
lover have caught any gleam of hope from those utterly sorrowful 
eyes? Could such a sorrow come from the fact of leaving a scene 
of mere literary and social triumph, however splendid that triumph 
might have been ? 

’ As she turned to go down stairs, a smile of melancholy satire 
crossed her lips and left them sadder than before. Meanwhile the 
ship ploughed onward toward the Southern Cross. 

Four months later, and the last day of a series of Delando’s musi- 
cal entertainments had come. Wearied, dissatisfied in the midst of 
plaudits, he returned late from the ovation given in honer of his 
farewell. 
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The night’s mail had brought him a letter; as he sat down by his 
dressing-table, listlessly leaning, the light gone out from his face, he 
looked vaguely at the envelope, feeling no curiosity. Idly he tore 
it open and read—awakening as he read. The date was a town in 
Cuba, and the words were these : 

My DEAR NEPHEW :—You are the most ungallant of men. If you ever intend 
to fulfil the marriage contract between you and Miss De Ralf, return. Your 
German education, your musical furores, have detained you long enough. You 
have probably had your little romances—try now the romance of marriage—if 
the girl, in pique, do not break the promise. But that is not to be feared, as a 
child knows her duty. I have kept up your estate, it is waiting for you and its 
mistress. Honor will send you home. EvusTacE WALRAVEN. 


The last sentence had more effect upon him than all the rest. It 
was a sharp thrust, while the others had been but dull blows. 
What save pain and dissatisfaction had these months brought ? 
He would go to meet a fate so long impending—its realization could 
not be more drear. 

A few weeks after, he was sauntering negligently under the 
avenues of his Cuban estate, having dropped for a time that roving 
life with its strong Bohemian attractions—known no longer as sim- 
ply Delando, upon whose genius his great namesake might have 
smiled, but, as better befitted a landed owner, Delando Walraven, 
the proprietor of a flourishing coffee plantation, the tacit suitor of 
his neighbor’s daughter, Triumpheé De Ralf. 

He had not seen his fiancée since the little girl, hardly more than 
a baby, was wheeled along the avenues by her nurse; and he, a boy 
of five, had strutted by her side, proud of the ownership of this child 
whose existence, now uhmarried, was such a sorrow to him. Then 
his father and mother had moved to Germany to give his marvel- 
lous musical talent development in that country of harmony. 

The boy, which in their enthusiasm they had named from Tasso, 
should drink at only the purest springs of melody. But the com- 
pact was strongly made, after the manner of some European fam- 
ilies, that eventually the boy Delando should return and marry 
Triumpheé. 

As he grew older, Delando understood this more fully, and ac- 
quiesced ; though lingering abroad, never rebelling, until the night 
he had first seen Miss Earncliffe’s face. 

Now, loitering beneath those arcades of everlasting verdure, in- 
haling the breath of sweetest perfumes, he felt his fate harder than 
ever, so vividly did all beauty intensify one remembrance. 

Like a supernatural realization, as he turned a curve in the path, 
he saw before him a figure that gave to his pulses that suffocating 
throb which is one effect of the recognition of a loved one. 

He tried to brush the glamour from his eyes, yet thrilled at seeing 
again that motion of grace, that familiar arrangement of drapery, as 
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the lady walked on before him. He hurried on to her side, bending 
down with eyes ablaze, saying with soft energy, 

“ Miss Earncliffe, it was not wholly an evil fortune which sent 
me here, since I find you.” 

He held fast to her hand, ignoring in the first happy moment the 
hopelessness of the last interview with her; seeing in her face the 
change from utter surprise to a pleasure so quickly controlled, it 
appeared only a pleasure, not a happiness. As they talked, Delando 
fancied there was a more apparent pallor on her face, a deeper shade 
in her eyes, than when they had met in the Northern city. Could 
there be a shadow in this life he would die to make happy ? 

Miss Earncliffe was walking toward the gates, and she would not 
linger, and some way Delando could not ask to accompany her be- 
yond, for her manner had recalled too strongly a night he was not 
likely to forget. So at the gate he said adieu, and walked back, no 
longer listless, but filled with the wild turbulence of love and des- 
pair—and rising in the midst of all his thoughts, a resolve to go 
that day to Mr. De Ralf, tell him that he never could love his 
daughter, but that he was ready to immolate himself on the altar 
of a marriage of convenience, if he held him to his promise. 

He could not rest until he had executed that resolve, and two 
hours later he was awaiting his audience with Mr. De Ralf. That 
gentleman, a stately, dark Frenchman, received him with a bland 
hospitality that was genuine, and listened in courteous surprise to 
Delando’s hurried, impatient words. 

“T understand,” he said, when the young man had concluded; 
“you are just going through a stage of rebellion; you don’t want 
to be tied ; but you'll get accustomed to it—and unless my daugh- 
ter prove unusually refractory—indeed, Mr. Walraven, these fine 
estates must be united; and your father’s wish, sir; have you no 
respect for the dead ?” 

Delando stood silent and unhappy, with no hope of the refractori- 
ness of the daughter, for he knew too well how strict was the obe- 
dience enforced. 

“ Dine with me to-day,” continued De Ralf, “and be presented— 
you are such utter strangers. How do you know but you may love 
her yet? Come out with me over the grounds until dinner.” 

Delando yielded, for he could not do otherwise. He listened 
vaguely to the genial old gentleman’s talk, starting sometimes, as 
if a tone had touched the dream within him. 

' They retraced their steps, entering the drawing-room to go down 
to dinner with the ladies. Delando felt a painful sense of awk- 
wardness and anger. A lady stood in the embrasure of a window, 
almost concealed by curtains, save the drapery of her dress. De 
Ralf said, 

“Triumpheé, here is Mr. Walraven,” and the lady turned and 
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came forward with the coldest, proudest look upon her face, as 
though this was an evil she had been dreading, and her face was 
that of Miss Earncliffe. 

Delando stood utterly silent, his blood bounding like fire, his lips 
tremulous and speechless. 

He saw that she was as surprised as he. This was the woman 
who was promised in marriage to him, But never, never without 
her love. 

As he looked, the astonishment left her face, and up, even to that 
clear, olive forehead, he saw a soft, sweet crimson rise—her eyes 
suffused with some ineffable light, and inexplicably some nameless 
rapture entered his soul. 

He advanced and took her hand, saying in a low tone, 

“It is Miss Earncliffe.” 

For all her effort, there was a little break in the melody of her 
voice as she replied, “ Miss Earncliffe is only the nom de plume of 
Triumpheé De Ralf. At the North they looked upon me in a purely 
literary manner, and called me nothing but my publishing name. I 
confess I tacitly encouraged that habit.” 

As she continued speaking, her tone recovered its assured music, 
but her face did not reassume its coldness. 


Maria Louisa Poon 











EXPERIMENTS WITH THE SONNET. 


Un sonnet sans défaut vaut seul un Jong poéme. 
BorLEAv. 
EIGH HUNT, in an essay on the sonnet, recently published in 
this country, gives “the following summary of the conditions 
requisite to a perfect sonnet, for,” adds he, “a sonnet, like every- 
thing else, is to be judged according to what properly and thor- 
. oughly constitutes it, and not from specimens that fall short of its 
requirements. The student need not be alarmed by the summary. 
Perfection as a sine gua non is to be demanded of nobody; and 
many a sonnet has lasted and been found beautiful that had no pre- 
tensions to it. Still, perfection is to be aimed at; it has often in 
this small shape been realized; points of it may be attained if not 
all; some points must be always attempted, such as unforced 
rhymes, and unsuperfluous words; and the student will do well 
always to bear in mind what has been said by a critic not given to 
the sentimental—that ‘one sonnet without a fault is alone worth a 
long poem.’ 

“The sonnet, then, in order to be a perfect work of art, and no 
compromise with a difficulty, must, in the first place, be a legitimate 
sonnet after the proper Italian fashion; that is to say, with but two 
rhymes to the octave, and not more than three in the sestette. 

“Secondly, It must confine itself to one leading idea, thought, or 
feeling. 

“Thirdly, It must treat this one leading idea, thought, or feeling, 
in such a manner as to leave in the reader’s mind no sense of 
irrelevancy or insufficiency. 

“Fourthly, It must not have a speck of obscurity. 

“Fifthly, It must not have a forced rhyme. 

“Sixthly, It must not have a superfluous word. 

“Seventhly, It must not have a word too little; that is to say, 
must not omit a word or words for the sake of convenience. 

“Kighthly, It must not have a word out of its place. 

“Ninthly, It must have no very long word, or any other that tends 
to lessen the number of accents, and so weaken the verse. 

“Tenthly, Its rhymes must be properly varied and contrasted, and 
not beat upon the same vowels—a fault too common with very 
good sonnets. It must not say, for instance, rhyme, tide, abide, 
crime ; or play, game, refrain, way ; but contrast ¢ with o, or with 
some other strongly opposed vowel, and treat every vowel on the 
same principle. 

“Eleventhly, Its music throughout must be as varied as it is suit- 
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able; more or less strong or sweet according to the subject; and 
never weak or monotonous, unless mofotony itself be the effect 
intended. 

“ Twelfthly, It must increase, or, at all events, not decline, in inter- 
est to its close. 

“Lastly, The close must be equally impressive and unaffected ; not 
epigrammatic, unless where the subject warrants it, or where point 
of that kind is desirable; but simple, conclusive and satisfactory ; 
strength being paramount, where such elevation is natural, other- 
wise on a level with the serenity ; flowing in calmness, or grand in 
the manifestation of power withheld.” 

“Go now,” adds the great critic; “you who undertook to scorn 
the sonnet, and see if you had not better make yourself a little more 
acquainted with what you scorn.” 

There are other requirements for the perfect sonnet which are not 
set forth in Mr. Hunt’s “summary,” although we believe they are 
alluded to in other parts of the essay from which we have quoted. 
One is, referring to the mechanical execution.of the poem, that the 
concluding lines should not form a rhyming couplet—an imperfec- 
tion, to which the majority of sonneteers “seriously incline.” The 
great difficulty in this description of poetic composition is to harness 
one’s Pegasus without checking its spirit or impeding the perfect 
freedom of its action. In other words, to arrange mellifluous 
thought and originality of idea in prescribed measure and form 
without detracting from the spirit of the poem. 

In the following attempt at the sonnet, written after perusing 
Leigh Hunt’s “ requirements,” it is believed that so far as mechani- 
cal execution is concerned, these requirements are very nearly com- 
plied with. It will be perceived also that there is a system in the 
division of the parts which is in accordance with the old prescribed 
forms. Thus the first half of the octave lays down the proposition 
of the poem. The second half of the octave defines this proposi- 
tion. The sestette draws the conclusion therefrom which sets the 
moral, 

Notwithstanding Leigh Hunt’s admirable essay in its behalf and 
the appeal of Wordsworth and others, there will ever be men of 
genius and men of judgment who will continue to “scorn the son- 
net,” or any rate to regard it as a mere mechanical restraint upon 
rather than an aid to the expression of the divine principle. At the 
best we have little enough of the poetic fervor and originality of 
conception in literature, on either side of the water, and can hardly 
afford to prescribe the forms wherewith to mould the effusions of 
the bard. Ifa man has the real intellectual stuff in him, and whigh 
must come out, for heaven’s sake let it come, in any way most natu- 
ral and convenient to himself. To hamper such an one with models 
is a sorry task, and the result cannot be wholly satisfactory. If the 
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form of the sonnet is the most natural expression for the poet, then 
the sonnet let it be; but o@herwise let him abjure it, save as an ex- 
periment or an exercise which may do good service in the way of 
condensing his compositions, The sonnet is very rarely as musi- 
cally harmonious in expressing a given poetical image as are the 
more common forms of verse, but it is brief/—a noble characteristic 
of good poetry. The great defect of poetical compositions, and 
particularly those of our own country, is diffusiveness. The power 
of condensation seems too often:to be utterly ignored. In this re- 
gard the sonnet does for the poet what homeopathy does for medi- 
cine; however much the system, like the sonnet, may be “scorned” 
by a large number of people, it no doubt possesses the one advan- 
tage of having induced the old school to reduce its doses. Let, 
therefore, “ experiments” in the sonnet be encouraged by poets and 
poetasters. 


SONNET. 


Deep down upon the hot heart’s burning base, 
Born with its birth and deathless with desire, 
Leaping in light, or still in latent fire, 

The Love of Country holds its dwelling place, 
Stronger than ermined arm that wields the mace, 
Sweeter than singing strings of poet’s lyre, 
Purer than reverend love of son for sire, 

Age unto age it binds, and race to race. 
Wherefore ? unless it be that each fair land 
Which each in eestasy doth call his own, 

Is circled by the same celestial zone— 

Held like himself by one creative hand: 

One Law of Love, one Sovereign command, 
One Common Country, one Eternal Throne. 


ArTuuR FLEMING. 











WORDS AND THEIR USES. 


Noumser I. 


PURPOSE writing for Tuk GaLaxy some articles upon words 

and their uses, past and present. These articles will be unsys- 
tematic and desultory. From the nature of their subject, they 
would unavoidably be so to a certain degree; and the endeavor to 
make them self-developing and coherent would gain but little, at 
the loss of convenience to writer and to reader. Since these articles 
were proposed, and the material for them was brought into shape 
for use, six months ago, there has been not a little public discussion 
upon the right use of language. This discussion, however, has 
been mostly upon style, a subject to which I shall rarely refer, as I 
shall confine myself, in the main, to the consideration of words and 
idioms, good and bad, their right use and their abuse, with occa- 
sional examination of their origin, and their history. 

Style, according to my observation, cannot be taught, and can 
ardly be acquired. Any person of moderate ability may, it is 
true, by study and practice, learn to use language according to the 
acknowledged rules of English grammar. But such a use of lam 
guage, although necessary to a good style, has no more direct re- 
lation to it than her daily dinner has to the blush of-a blooming 
beauty. Without dinner, no bloom; without grammar, no style: 
The same beefsteak which one young woman, digesting it healthily, 
and sleeping upon it soundly, is able to present to us again in but a 
very unattractive form, Gloriana, assimilating it not more perfectly 
in slumbers no sounder, transmutes into charms that make her a de- 
light to the eyes of every beholder. That proceeding is Gloriana’s 
physiological style. It isa gift toher. Such a gift is style in the use 
of language. It is mere clearness of outline, beauty of form and 
expression, and has no relation whatever to the soundness, or the 
value of the thought which it embodies, or to the importance or the 
interest of the fact which it records. Learned men, strong and’ 
subtle thinkers, and scholars of wide and critical acquaintance with 
literature, are often unable to acquire even an acceptably good, not 
to say an admirable, style; and, on the other hand, men who can 
read only their own language, and who have received very little in- 
struction even in that, write and speak in a style that wins or com- 
mands attention, and in itself gives pleasure. Of these men John 
Bunyan is perhaps the most marked example. Purer English there 
could hardly be, or a style more admirable for any excellence, than 
appears throughout the writings of that tinker. No person who. 

25 
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has read “ The Pilgrim’s Progress” can have forgotten the fight of 
Christian with Apollyon, which, for vividness of description and 
dramatic interest, puts to shame all the combats between knights 
and giants, and men and dragons, that can be found in romance or 
poetry ; but there are probably many who do not remember, and 
not a few perhaps who, in the very enjoyment of it, did not notice, 
the clearness, the vividness, the strength, and the simple beauty of 
the style in which that passage is written. For instance, take the 
sentence which tells of the beginning of the fight : 

Then Apollyon straddled quite over the whole breadth of the way, and said, 
T am void of fear in this matter: prepare thyself to die ; for I swear by my in- 
fernal Den that thou shalt go no further: here will I spill thy soul. 

A man cannot be taught to write like that; nor can he by any 
study learn the mystery of such a style. The very students and 
critics of language, indeed, are they who among men of letters 
most frequently lack clearness and simplicity of style; and those are 
the chief elements of its beauty. Dr. Latham, perhaps the most 
eminent of British philologists—lexicographer, grammarian and his- 
torian of the English language—writes in a style which barely con- 
veys his thoughts, and does even that in a most unattractive man- 
ner; and Capell, one of Shakespeare’s most accomplished commen- 
tators and acutest verbal critics, left two quarto volumes of notes 
which are never read except by those who must master them, be- 
cause from the style in which they are written they are almost 
unintelligible to the general reader. 

Style, however, although it cannot be taught, is to a certain ex- 
tent the result of mental training. A man who would write well 
without training, will write, not more clearly or with more strength, 
but with more elegance, if he be educated. But he will profit little 
in this respect by the study of rhetoric. It is general culture— 
above all, it is the constant submission of a teachable, apprehensive 
mind to the influence of minds of the highest class, in daily life and 
in books, that brings out upon language its daintiest bloom and its 
richest fruitage. So in the making of a fine singer: after the voice has 
been developed and the rudiments of vocalization have been learned, 
further instruction is almost of no avail. But the frequent hearing 
of the best music given by the best singers and instrumentalists, the 
living in an atmosphere of art and literature, will develop and perfect 
a vocal style in one who has the gift of song ; and for any other all the 
instruction of all the musical professors that ever came out of Italy 
could do no more than teach an avoidance of positive errors in 
musical grammar, As a part of general mental discipline, the study 
of style may, indeed, have an effect upon the style of the student. 
Precision of thought, nicety of discrimination, and a perception of 
the relations of things and the power of language to express those 
relations, may be learned, or at least developed, by a thorough 
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course of rhetoric. But the result of this learning may or may not 
appear in the style of the learner. 

Unconsciousness is one of the most important conditions of a 
good style in speaking or in writing. There are persons who write 
well and speak ill; others who write ill and speak well; and a few 
who are equally excellent as writers and speakers, As both writing 
and speaking are the expression of thought through language, this 
capacity for the one joined to an incapacity for the other is natu- 
rally the occasion of remark, and has, I believe, never been accounted 
for. I think that it will be found that consciousness, which always 
causes more or less embarrassment of one kind or another, is at the 
bottom of this apparent incongruity. The man who writes in a 
clear and fluent style, but who, when he undertakes to speak, more 
than to say yes or no, or what he would like for dinner, hesitates, 
and utters confusion, does so because he is made self-conscious ‘by 
the presence of others when he speaks, but gives himself uncon- 
sciously to the expression of his thought when he looks only upon 
the blank paper on which he is writing. He who speaks w ith ease 
and grace, but who writes in a crabbed, involved style, forgets him- 
self when he looks at others, and is occupied by himself when he is 
alone. His consciousness, and his effort that he makes, on the one 
hand to throw it off and on the other to meet its demands upon 
him, confuse his thoughts, which throng and jostle and clash instead 
of moving steadily onward with one consent together. 

Mere unconsciousness has much to do with the charming style of 
many women’s letters. The style of women when they write books is 
generally bad with all the varieties of badness; but their epistolary 
style is as generally excellent in all the ways of excellence. A letter 
written by a bright, cultivated woman—and she need not be a highly 
educated or a much instructed woman, but merely one who knows 
“the three R’s,” and whose intercourse is with cultivated people—and 
written merely to tell you something that interests her and that she 
wishes you to know, with much care about what she says, and no care 
as to how she says it, will, in twelve cases out of the baker’s dozen, be 
not only irreproachably correct in style, but very charming. Purer 
English written in better style cannot be written than is written by 
such women ev ery day. Some literary women, though few, are 
able to carry this clear, fluent, idiomatic English style into their 
books. Mrs. Jameson, Charlotte Bronté, and perhaps George Eliot 
(Miss Evans), are prominent instances in point. Mrs. Trollope’s 
book, “The Domestic Manners of the Americans,” which made her 
name known, and caused it to be detested, most unjustly, in this 
country,* is written in this delightful style—easy-flowing and clear, 

* Most unjustly because all of Mrs. Trollope’s descriptions were true to the 


aife, and were evidently taken from the life. She, however, described only that 
which struck her as peculiar, and her acquaintance with the country was made 
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like a beautiful stream, reflecting from its placid surface whatever 
it passes by, adding in the reflection a charm to the image which is 
not in the object, and distorting only when it is dimpled by gayety 
or crisped by a flaw of satire or a ripple of humor. Recently, Miss 
Bessie Parkes has published a volume of short essays upon women’s 
work, the introductory chapter of which is written in a style re- 
markable for clearness, grace and simplicity, and its beautiful ex- 
pression of the best side of a true and thoughtful woman’s nature.* 
Its style alone will reward its perusal. It may be studied to advan- 
tage and emulated, but not imitated ; for all about it that is worthy 
of emulation is inimitable. 

But what is true of style in this respect is not true of words and 
idioms. Their right use, their due significance and their just weight 
can be both determined and imparted; and what I chiefly purpose 
in these articles is the examination of certain words and idioms which 
are in more or less common use, and which either are, or by some 
critical writers are alleged to be, unwarranted by adequate authori- 
ty, or so at variance with etymology, with reason, or with the 
genius of the English language as to be unwarrantable by any au- 
thority, even that of custom. 

Living languages are always changing. Spoken words acquire, 
by use and from the varying circumstances of those who use them, 
other and wider significations than those which they had originally : 
inflections are dropped and construction is modified, its tendency 
being generally toward simplicity. Changes in inflection and 
construction are found not to be casual or capricious, but processes 
according to laws of development; which, however, as in the case 
of all laws physical or moral, are deduced from the processes them- 
selves. The apparent operation of these laws is recognized so sub- 
missively by some philologists that Dr. Latham has propounded the 
dogma that in! language whatever is, is right; to which he adds 
another as a corollary to the former, that whatever was, was wrong. 
But even if we admit that whatever is in language—that is, what- 
ever usage obtains generally among people who speak a language 
as their mother tongue, is right—that is, fulfils the true function of 
language, which is to serve as a communication between man and 
man, it certainly therefore follows that, whatever was, was also 
right ; because it did obtain generally and did fulfil the function of 
language. But again, even in regard to whatever is: suppose that 
of two communities both of one stock, speaking the same language 
and recognizing the same authorities, one uses one idiom, the other 
another, one retains an inflection which the other drops, and one 
adopts a construction which is unknown to the other, or known 
among the most uncultivated people, and chiefly in the extreme Southwest and 
West, thirty-five years ago. 

* Essays on Women’s Work. By Bessie Raynor Parkes. Alexander Strahan. 
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only to be repudiated: in both cases the idiom, the inflection, or the 
construction enables language to fulfil its function of communicating 
thought. Which is right? Which is? To reply that both are 
right, the one for one community, the other for the other, is to 
admit that there is no law of language, no process of its normal 
development ; which every thoughtful student of lanzuage will see 
is an absurdity. 

The truth is that, although usage may be compulsory in its be- 
hests, and thus establish a government de facto, which men have 
found that they must recognize whether they will or no, in language, 
as in all other human affairs, that which is may be wrong. An ex- 
ample of undeniable wrong in the use of words is thewes in its present 
signification. TZhewes rightfully, that is, according to its etymolo- 
gy, and also according to the universal usage of English speakers 
and writers until about two hundred and fifty years ago, means the 
qualities of the mind or soul, and hence their outward expression, 
manners, morals, The examples in point are numberless. The 
following is from the “ Faerie Queene :” 

But he was wise and wary of her will, 
And ever held his hand upon his hart : 
Yet would not seem so rude and theved ill 

As to despise so courteous seeming part 
That gentle lady did to him impart. 

In the following passage from the chorus of the fifth act of 
Thomas Newton’s translation of Seneca’s “ Octavia,” which was 
published a few years before the “Faerie Queene”—in 1581— 
thewes seems to be used for “the thoughts,” the mind or the soul 
itself : 


God grant the talk we heard of late, 
So rashly trusted everywhere, 

And blown abroad through each estate 
No badge of truth that it may beare 
And that no fresh espoused dame 

Our Princes thewes do enter in 

But that Octavia keep the same. 


But Shakespeare having got the notion, whence and how we can- 
not of course even conjecture, that this word meant dodily virtue, 
that is strength, used it with that meaning only; as in Falstaff’s 
query—* Care I for the limb, the thewes, the stature, bulk and big 
assemblance of a man?” and since his day, such is his mastery over 
the mind and the tongue of the English race, thewes has meant mus- 
cle and sinew, brawn. But, although we may yield to Shakespeare 
in this one instance, we may not so yield to others, or in many in- 
stances even to him or to another like him, without risking the disin- 
tegration of our language—a calamity than which few others could 
be graver or more remote. Unless the meaning of words is fixed 
during a generation, language will fail to impart ideas and even to 
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communicate facts. Unless it is traceable through the writings of 
many generations in a connected course of normal development, 
language becomes a mere temporary and arbitrary mode of in- 
tercourse, it fails any longer to be an exponent of a people’s 
intellectual growth, and the speech of our immediate fore- 
fathers dies upon their lips and is forgotten. Of such misfortune 
there is, however, not the remotest probability. Language is 
constantly changing, indeed, but so slowly, and by such easily 
traceable gradations that, through the course of centuries, it is 
almost impossible to mark off its mutations into distinct stages, or 
even to say at what period a word became obsolete in one sense 
and acquired another. The recognition of the changes that the 
English language has been undergoing from the time when our 
English forefathers (mis-called Anglo-Saxons) took possession of the 
southern part of Britain, is no discovery of modern philology. The 
changes and the inconvenience which follows them were noticed 
four hundred years ago by William Caxton, our first printer—a 
“simple person,” as he describes himself, but an observant, a 
thoughtful and a very sensible man, and one to whom English liter- 
ature is much indebted, He wrote as well as printed; and as a part 
of his literary labor he translated into English a French version of 
the “Eneid” and published it in 1490. In Caxton’s preface to this 
book is a passage which is interesting in itself and also germane to 


our subject. He says: “And whan I had advised me in this sayed 
Booke I delybered and concluded to translate it into Englyshe, and 
forthwythe toke a Pen and Ynke, and wrote a Leefe or tweyne:—” 
but I will give the passage entire, and in the usual orthography, 
lest it should be thought that in virtue of good William Caxton’s 
queer spelling and frequent capital letters I intend setting him up 
as a great humorist : 


And when I had advised me in this said book, I delibered and concluded to 
translate it into English, and forthwith took a pen and ink and wrote a leaf or 
twain, which I oversaw again to correct it; and when I saw the fair and strange 
terms therein, I doubted that it should not please some gentlemen which late 
blamed me, saying, that in my translations I had over-curious terms which could 
not be understonden of common people, and desired me to use old and homely terms 
in my translations; and fain would I satisfy every man; and so to do, took an 
oid book and read therein ; and certainly the English was so rude and broad that 
I could not well understand it. And also my Lord Abbot of Westminster did 
shew to me of late certain evidences written in old English, for to reduce it into 
our English now used, and certainly it was written in such wise that it was more 
like Dutch than English. I could not reduce ne bring it to be understonden 
And certainly our language now used varyeth far from what was used and spo- 
ken when I was born. For we Englishmen ben born under the domination of 
the Moon, which is never steadfast, but ever wavering, wexynge one season and 
waneth and decreaseth another season, and that common English that is spoken 
in one Shire varieth fromanother. Insomuch that in my days it happened that 
certain merchants were in a ship in Tamis [Thames] for to have sailed over the 
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sea into Zealand, and for lack of wind they tarried at Forland, and went to land 
for to refresh them. And one of them named Sheffield, a mercer, came into an 
house and axed for meat, and specially he axed for eggs. And the good wife 
answered that she “could speak no French ;” and the merchant was angry ; for 
he also could speak no French, but would have had the eggs, and she understood 
him not. And then at last another said that he would have eyren ; then the 
good wife said that she understood him well. Lo what sheuld a man in these 
days write? eggs or eyren? Certainly it is hard to please every man, because of 
diversity and change of language. For in these days every man that is in any 
reputation in this country will utter his communication and matters in such 
manner and terms that few men shall understand them ; and some honest ana 
great clerks have been with me and desired me to write the most curious terms 
that I could find. And thus between plain, rude and curious, I stand abashed, 

It is not only that Caxton may not be mistaken for a humorist 
and his honest preface for a series of jokes that I have modernized 
his spelling. It would be more correct to say that I have regula- 
ted it; for not only are the greater number of his words spelled as 
we now spell them, but those in which his spelling varies are some- 
times orthographic, and at others phonographic. My chief purpose 
was that the reader might notice the language of this passage, how 
entirely it is written in the English of to-day. Except axed, which 
we have heard used ourselves, ben, ne, understonden and eyren, 
which Caxton himself notices as obsolete, are the only words in it 
which have not just the form and the meaning that we now give 
to them; and except for these five words and a little quaintness 
of style the passage in its construction and its idiom might have 
been written yesterday. And yet the writer was born in the reign 
of Henry IV., was a man before the outbreak of the Wars of the 
Roses, and died in the reign of Henry VIL, a hundred years before 
Shakespeare wrote his first play. He expressly says, too, in another 
part of his preface, that he wrote in the idiom and with the vocabu- 
lary in use among educated people of his day, in “ Englishe not 
over rude,” on the one hand, “ne curyous,” that is, affected and 
elaborately fine, on the other. If the changes in language which 
took place during his life were as great as he seems to have thought 
them, if they were as great as those with which in the present day 
we seem to be threatened, certainly the period intervening between 
the time which saw him a middle-aged man and now—four hundred 
years—seems by contrast to have been one of complete linguistic 
stagnation. This, however, is mere seeming. The changes in our 
language during that interval have been comparatively few, but its 
normal development has not been checked, The period of which 
Caxton speaks was one in which the language was crystallizing into 
its present form, and becoming the English known to literature; 
and changes then were rapid and noticeable. The changes of 
our day are produced by the very superficial instruction of a large 
body of people, who read much and without@fliscrimination, whose 
reading is very much confined to newspapers hastily written by 
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men also very insufficiently educated, and who are careless of accu- 
racy in their ordinary speaking and writing, and ambitious of liter- 
ary excellence when they make any extraordinary effort. The ten- 
dency of this intellectual condition of a great and active race is to 
the degradation of language, the utter abolition of simple, clear, 
manly speech. Against this tendency it behooves all men who have 
means and opportunity to strive, almost as if it were a question of 
morals, For there is a kind of dishonesty in the careless and in 
correct use of language. 
Ricuarp Grant WuilTE, 
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OU may not praise him greatly ; for too young 
The minstrel perished to have earned a name 
Beyond the cold blight of the critic’s tongue, 
And his fresh laurels cankered ere they came. 


You may not wonder at his reach of art, 
The Muse hath many a more majestic child; 
But you must love him, for he had a heart, 
And a pure nature, maiden-like and mild. 


Poor Adoniais! martyr to the boon 

Which the gods gave, or promised, at his birth! 
Yet, ah! complain not that he died so soon ; 

How few such memories live so long on earth! 


Full oft must obloquy precede renown: 
Ere the saint’s picture wear its ring of light, 
The living head must feel the thorny crown; 
The stars !—where were they, if there came no Night ? 


Know, love, the poet must not yield alone 
Honey and roses,—fire must dwell within ; 

The fairest flesh must underneath have bone, 
The fiercest beast may wear the softest skin. 


And something rough and resolute and sour 
Must with the sweetness of the soul combine ; 
For, although gentleness be part of power, 
*Tis only strength makes gentleness divine. 


T. W. Parsons. 





THE CLAVERINGS. 


By Antuony TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER XLII 
PARTING. 


T was not surprising that Lady Clavering should dislike her 
solitude at Clavering Park house, nor surprising that Sir Hugh 

should find the place disagreeable. The house was a large, square 
stone building, with none of the prettinesses of modern country- 
houses about it. The gardens were away from the house, and the 
cold, desolate, flat park came up close around the windows. The 
rooms were very large and lofty—very excellent for the purpose of a 
large household, but with nothing of that snug, pretty comfort which 
solitude requires for its solace. The furniture was old and heavy, 
and the hangings were dark in color. Lady Clavering when alone 
there—and she generally was alone—never entered the rooms on 
the ground-floor. Nor did she ever pass through the wilderness of 
a hall by which the front door was to be reached. Throughout 
more than half her days she never came down stairs at all; but 
when she did so, preparatory to being dragged about the parish 
lanes in the old family carriage, she was let out at a small side-door ; 
and so it came to pass that during the absences of the lord of the 
mansion, the shutters were not even moved from any of the lower 
windows. Under such circumstances there can be no wonder that 
Lady Clavering regarded the place as a prison. “I wish you could 
come upon it unawares, and see how gloomy it is,” she said to him. 
“T don’t think you’d stand it alone for two days, let alone all 
your life.” 

“Tl shut it up altogether if you like,” said he. 

“ And where am I to go?” she asked. 

* You can go to Moor Hall if you please.” Now Moor Hall was 
a small house, standing on a small property belonging to Sir Hugh, 
in that part of Devonshire which lies north of Dartmoor, some- 
where near the Holsworthy region, and which is perhaps as ugly, 
as desolate, and as remote as any part of England. Lady Claver- 
ing had heard much of Moor Hall, and dreaded it as the heroine, 
made to live in the big grim castle low down among the Apennines, 
dreads the smaller and grimmer castle which is known to exist 
somewhere higher up in the mountains. 

“Why couldn’t I go to Brighton?” said Lady Clavering, boldly. 

“ Because I don’t choose it,” said Sir Hugh. After that she did 
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go to the rectory, and told Mrs. Clavering all her troubles. She 
had written to her sister, having, however, delayed the doing of 
this for two or three days, and she had not at this time received an 
answer from Lady Ongar. Nor did she hear from her sister till 
after Sir Hugh had lett her. It was on the day before his de- 
parture that she went to the rectory, finding herself driven to this 
act of rebellion by his threat of Moor Hall. “I will never go there 
unless I am dragged there by force,” she said to Mrs. Clavering. 

“T don’t think he means that,” said Mrs. Clavering. “He only 
wants to make you understand that you’d better remain at the 
Park.” 

“ But if you knew what a house it is to be all alone in!” 

“Dear Hermione, Ido know! But you must come to us oftener, 
and let us endeavor to make it better for you.” 

“ But how can I do that? How can I come to his uncle’s house, 
just because my own husband has made my own home so wretched 
that I cannot bear it. I’m ashamed to do that. I ought not to be 
telling you all this, of course. I don’t know what he’d do if he 
knew it; but it is so hard to bear it all without telling some one.” 

“ My poor dear!” 

“T sometimes think [Pll ask Mr. Clavering to speak to him, and 
to tell him at once that I will not submit toit any longer. Of course 
he would be mad with rage, but if he were to kill me I should like 
it better than having to go on in this way. I’m sure he is only 
waiting for me to die.” 

Mrs. Clavering said all that she could to comfort the poor woman, 
but there was not much that she could say. She had strongly ad- 
vocated the plan of having Lady Ongar at the Park, thinking per- 
haps that Harry would be more safe while that lady was at Clavering, - 
than he might perhaps be if she remained in London, But Mrs, 
Clavering doubted much whether Lady Ongar would consent to 
make such a visit. She regarded Lady Ongar as a hard, worldly, 
pleasure-seeking woman—sinned against perhaps in much, but also 
sinning in much herself—to whom the desolation of the Park would 
be even more unendurable than it was to the elder sister. But of 
this, of course, she said nothing. Lady Clavering left her, some- 
what quieted, if not comforted; and went back to pass her last 
evening with her husband. 

“Upon second thought, I'll go by the first train,” he said, as he 
saw her for a moment before she went up to dress. “I shall have 
to be off from here a little after six, but I don’t mind that in Sum- 
mer.” Thus she was to be deprived of such gratification as there 
might have been in breakfasting with him on the last morning! 
It might be hard to say in what that gratification would have con- 
sisted. She must by this time have learned that his presence gave 
her none of the pleasures usually expected from society. He 
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slighted her in everything. He rarely vouchsafed to her those little 
attentions which all women expect from all gentlemen. If he 
handed her a plate, or cut for her a morsel of bread from the loaf, 
he showed by his manner, and by his brow, that the doing so was 
a nuisance to him, At their meals he rarely spoke to her—having 
always at breakfast a paper or a book before him, and at dinner 
devoting his attention to a dog at his feet. Why should she have 
felt herself cruelly ill-used in this matter of his last breakfast—so 
cruelly ill-used that she wept afresh over it as she dressed herself— 
seeing that she would lose so little? Because she loved the man; 
loved him, though she now thought that she hated him. We very 
rarely, I fancy, love those whose love we have not either possessed 
or expected—or at any rate for whose love we have not hoped; but 
when it has once existed, ill-usage will seldom destroy it. Angry 
as she was with the man, ready as she was to complain of him, to 
rebel against him—perhaps to separate herself from him forever, 
nevertheless she found it to be a cruel grievance that she should 
not sit at table with him on the morning of his going. “Jackson 
shall bring me a cup of coffee as I’m dressing,” he said, “and Vl 
breakfast at the club.” She knew there was no reason for this, ex- 
cept that breakfasting at his club was more agreeable to him than 
breakfasting with his wife. 

She had got rid of her tears before she came down to dinner, but 
still she was melancholy and almost lachrymose. This was the last 
night, and she felt that something special ought to be said; but she 
did not know what she expected, or what it was that she herself 
wished to say. I think that she was longing for an opportunity to 
forgive him—only that he would not be forgiven. If he would have 
spoken one soft word to her, she would have accepted that one 
word as an apology; but no such word came. He sat opposite to 
her at dinner, drinking his wine and feeding his dog; but he was 
no more gracious to her ~t this dinner than he had been on any 
former day. She sat there pretending to eat, speaking a dull word 
now and then, to which his answer was a monosyllable, looking out 
at him from under her eyes, through the candlelight, to see whether 
any feeling was moving him; and then having pretended to eat a 
couple of strawberries she left him to himself. Still, however, this 
was not the last. There would come some moment for an embrace 
—for some cold, half-embrace, in which he would be forced to utter 
something of a farewell. 

He, when he was left alone, first turned his mind to the subject of 
Jack Stuart and his yacht. He had on that day received a letter 
from a noble friend—a friend so noble that he was able to take 
liberties even with Sir Hugh Clavering—in which his noble friend 
had told him that he was a fool to trust himself on so long an ex- 
pedition in Jack Stuart’s little boat. Jack, the noble friend said, 
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knew nothing of the matter, and as for the masters who were hired 
for the sailing of such crafts, their only object was to keep out as 
long as possible, with an eye to their wages and perquisites. It 
might be all very well for Jack Stuart, who had nothing in the 
world to lose but his life and his yacht; but his noble friend 
thought that any such venture on the part of Sir Hugh was simply 
tomfoolery. But Sir Hugh was an obstinate man, and none of the 
Claverings were easily made afraid by personal danger. Jack Stu- 
art might know nothing about the management of a boat, but 
Archie did. And as for the smallness of the craft—he knew of a 
smaller craft which had been out on the Norway coast during the 
whole of the last season. So he drove that thought away from his 
mind, with no strong feelings of gratitude toward his noble friend. 

And then for a few moments he thought of his own home. What 
had his wife done for him, that he should put himself out of his 
way to do much for her? She had bronght him no money. She 
had added nothing, either by her wit, beauty, or rank, to his position 
in the world. She had given him no heir. What had he received 
from her that he should endure her commonplace conversation, and 
washed-out, dowdy prettinesses? Perhaps some momentary feeling 
of compassion, some twnige of conscience, came across his heart, as 
he thought of it all; but if so he checked it instantly, in accordance 
with the teachings of his whole life. He had made his reflections 
on all these things, and had tutored his mind to certain resolutions, 
and would not allow himself to be carried away by any womanly 
softness. She had her house, her carriage, her bed, her board, and 
her clothes; and seeing how very little she herself had contributed 
to the common fund, her husband determined that in having those 
things she had all that she had a right to claim. Then he drank a 
glass of sherry, and went into the drawing-room with that hard 
smile upon his face, which he was accustomed to wear when he in- 
tended to signify to his wife that she might as well make the best 
of existing things, and not cause unnecessary trouble, by giving 
herself airs or assuming that she was unhappy. 

He had his cup of coffee, and she had her cup of tea, and she 
made one or two little attempts at saying something special—some- 
thing that might lead to a word or two as to their parting; but she 
was careful and crafty, and she was awkward and timid—and she 
failed. He had hardly been there an hour, when looking at his 
watch he declared that it was ten o’clock, and that he would go to 
‘bed. Well; perhaps it might be best to bring it to an end, and to 
go through this embrace, and have done with it! Aay tender word 
that was to be spoken on either side, it was now clear to her, must 
be spoken in that last farewell. There was a tear in her eye as she 
rose to kiss him; but the tear was not there of her own good will, 
and she strove to get rid of it without his seeing it. As he spoke 
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he also rose, and having lit for himself a bed-candle, was ready to 
go. “Good-by, Hermy,” he said, submitting himself, with the 
candle in his hand, to the inevitable embrace. 

“ Good-by, Hugh; and God bless you,” she said, putting her arms 
round his neck. “ Pray—pray take care of yourself.” 

“ All right,” he said. His position with the candle was awkward, 
and he wished that it might be over, 

But she had a word prepared which she was determined to utter, 
poor, weak creature that she was. She still had her arm round his 
shoulders, so that he could not escape without shaking her off, and 
her forehead was almost resting on his bosom. “Hugh,” she said, 
“you must not be angry with me for what I said to you.” 

“Very well,” said he; “I won't.” 

“ And, Hugh,” said she, “ of course I can’t like your going.” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” said he. 

“No; I can’t like it; but, Hugh, I will not think ill of it any 
more. Only be here as much as you can when you come home.” 

“ All right,” said he; then he kissed her forehead and escaped 
from her, and went his way, telling himself, as he went, that she 
was a fool. 

That was the last he saw of her—before his yachting commenced ; 
but she—poor fool—was up by times in the morning, and, peeping 
out between her curtains as the early summer sun glanced upon her 
eyelids, saw him come forth from the porch and descend the great 
steps, and get into his dog-cart and drive himself away. Then, 
when the sound of the gig could be no longer heard, and when her 
eyes could no longer catch the last expiring speck of his hat, the 
poor fool took herself to bed again and cried herself to sleep. 


CHAPTER XLIIL 
CAPTAIN CLAVERING MAKES HIS LAST ATTEMPT. 


Tue yachting scheme was first proposed to Archie by his brother 
Hugh. “Jack says that he can make a berth for you, and you’d 
better come,” said the elder brother, understanding that when his 
edict had thus gone forth, the thing was as good as arranged. 
“ Jack finds the boat and men, and I find the grub and wine—and 
pay for the fishing,” said Hugh; “so you need not make any bones 
about it.” Archie was not disposed to make any bones about it as 
regarded his acceptance either of the berth or of the grub and wine, 
and as he would be expected to earn his passage by his work, there 
was no necessity for any scruple; but there arose the question 
whether he had not got more important fish to fry. He had not as 
yet made his proposal to Lady Ongar, and although he now knew 
that he had nothing to hope from the Russian Spy, nevertheless he 
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thought that he might as well try his own hand at the venture. 
His resolution on this head was always stronger after dinner than 
before, and generally became stronger and more strong as the 
evening advanced; so that he usually went to bed with a firm de- 
termination “to pop,” as he called it to his friend Doodles, early on 
the next day; but distance affected him as well as the hour of the 
day, and his purpose would become surprisingly cool in the neighbor- 
hood of Bolton Street. When, however, his brother suggested that 
he should be taken altogether away from the scene of action, he 
thought of the fine income and of Ongar Park with pangs of regret, 
and ventured upon a mild remonstrance. “ But there’s this affair of 
Julia, you know,” said he. 

“T thought that was all off,” said Hugh. 

“O dear, no; not off at all. I haven’t asked her yet.” 

“T know you've not; and I don’t suppose you ever will.” 

“Yes, I shall; that is to say, I mean it. I was advised not to be 
in too much of a hurry; that is to say, I thought it best to let her 
settle down a little after her first seeing me.” 

“'To recover from her confusion ?” 

“Well, not exactly that. I don’t suppose she was confused.” 

“T should say not. My idea is that you haven't a ghost of chance, 
and that as you haven’t done anything all this time, you need not 
trouble yourself now.” 

“ But I have done something,” said Archie, thinking of his seventy 
pounds. 

“ You may as well give it up, for she means to marry Harry.” 

“No!” 

“But I tell you she does. While you’ve been thinking he’s 
been doing. From what I hear, he may have her to-morrow for 
the asking.” 

“ But he’s engaged to that girl whom they had with them down 
at the rectory,” said Archie, in a tone which showed with what 
horror he should regard any inconstancy toward Florence Burton 
on the part of Harry Clavering. 

“What does that matter? You don’t suppose he'll let seven 
thousand a year slip through his fingers because he had promised to 
marry a little girl like her? If her people choose to proceed against 
him, they'll make him pay swinging damages; that is all.” 

Archie did not like this idea at all, and became more than ever 
intent on his own matrimonial prospects. He almost thought that 
he had a right to Lady Ongar’s money, and he certainly did think 
that a monstrous injustice was done to him by this idea of a mar- 
tiage between her and his cousin. “I mean to ask her as I’ve gone 
so far, certainly,” said he. 

“You can do as you like about that.” 

“Yes; of course I can do as I like; but when a fellow has gone 
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in for a thing, he likes to see it through.” He was still thinking of 
the seventy pounds which he had invested, and which he could now 
recover only out of Lady Ongar’s pocket. 

“ And you mean to say that you won’t come to Norway?” 

“Well; if she accepts me—” 

“Tf she accepts you,” said Hugh, “of course you can’t come; 
but supposing she don’t ?” 

“In that case, I might as well do that as anything else,” said 
Archie. Whereupon Sir Hugh signified to Jack Stuart that Archie 
would join the party, and went down to Clavering with no misgiv- 
ing on that head. 

Some few days after this there was another little dinner at the 
military club, to which no one was admitted but Archie and his 
friend Doodles. Whenever these prandial consultations were held, 
Archie paid the bill. There were no spoken terms to that effect, but 
the regulation seemed to come naturally to both of them. Why 
should Doodles be taken from his billiards half-an-hour earlier than 
usual, and devote a portion of the calculating powers of his brain to 
Archie’s service without compensation? And a richer vintage was 
needed when so much thought was required, the burden of which 
Archie would not of course allow to fall on his friend’s shoulders. 
Were not this explained, the experienced reader would regard the 
devoted friendship of Doodles as exaggerated. 

“T certainly shall ask her to-morrow,” said Archie, looking with 
a thoughtful cast of countenance through the club window into the 
street. “It may be hurrying the matter a little, but I can’t help 
that.” He spoke in a somewhat boastful tone, as though he were 
proud of himself and had forgotten that he had said the same words 
once or twice before. 

“Make her know that you're there; that’s everything,” said 
Doodles. “Since I fathomed that woman in Mount Street, I’ve felt 
that you must make the score off your own bat, if you’re to make 
it at all.” 

“ You did that well,” said Archie, who knew that the amount of 
pleasing encouragement which he might hope to get from his friend, 
must depend on the praise which he himself should bestow. “Yes; 
you certainly did bowl her over uncommon well.” 

“That kind of thing just comes within my line,” said Doodles, 
with conscious pride. “ Now, as to asking Lady Ongar downright 
to marry me—upon my word I believe I should be half afraid of 
doing it myself.” 

“T’ve none of that kind of feeling,” said Archie. 

“It comes more in your way, I daresay,” said Doodles. “ But 
for me, what I like is a little bit of management—what I call a 
touch of the diplomatic. You'll be able to see her to-morrow ?” 

“T hope so. I shall go early—that is, as soon as I’ve looked 
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through the papers and written a few letters. Yes, I think she’ 
see me. And as for what Hugh says about Harry Clavering, why, 
d it, you know, a fellow can’t go on in that way; can he?” 

“ Because of the other girl, you mean ?” 

“ He has had her down among all our people, just as though they 
were going to be married to-morrow. Ifa man is to do that kind 
of thing, what woman can be safe ?” 

“T wonder whether she likes him ?” asked the crafty Doodles. 

“She did like him, I fancy, in her calf days; but that means 
nothing. She knows what she’s at now, bless you, and she'll look 
to the future. It’s my son who'll have the Clavering property and 
be the baronet, not his. You see what a string to my bow that is.” 

When this banquet was over, Doodles made something of a reso- 
lution that it should be the last to be eaten on that subject. The 
matter had lost its novelty, and the price paid to him was not suffi- 
cient to secure his attention any longer. “I shall be here to-mor- 
row at four,” he said, as he rose from his chair with the view of 
retreating to the smoking-room, “ and then we shall know all about 
it. Whichever way it’s to be, it isn’t worth your while keeping 
such a thing as that in hand any longer. I should say give her her 
chance to-morrow, and then have done with it.” Archie in reply 
to this declared that those were exactly his sentiments, and then 
went away to prepare himself in silence and solitude for the next 
day’s work. 

On the following day at two o’clock Lady Ongar was sitting 
alone in the front room on the ground-floor in Bolton Street. Of 
Harry Clavering’s illness she had as yet heard nothing, nor of his 
absence from London. She had not seen him since he had parted 
from her or that evening when he had asked her to be his wife, 
and the last words she had heard from his lips had made this re- 
quest. She. indeed, had then bade him be true to her rival—to 
Florence Burton. She had told him this in spite of her love—of her 
love for him and of his for her. They two, she had said, could not 
now become man and wife; but he had not acknowledged the 
truth of what she had said. She could.not write to him. She could 
make no overtures. She could ask no questions. She had no friend 
in whom she could place confidence. She could only wait for him, 
till he shouid come to her or send to her, and let her know what 
was to be her fate. 

As she now sat she held a letter in her hand which had just been 
brought to her from Sophie—from her poor, famished, but indefati- 
gable Sophie. Sophie she had not seen since they had parted on the 
railway platform, and then the parting was supposed to be made in 
lasting enmity. Desolate as she was, she had congratulated herself 
much on her escape from Sophie’s friendship, and was driven by no 
qualms of her heart to long for a renewal of the old ties, But it 
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was not so with the more affectionate Sophie ; and Sophie therefore 
had written—as follows : 
Mount STREET—Friday Morning. 


DEAREST, DEAREST JULIE :—My heart is so sad that I cannot keep my silence 
longer. What; can such friendship as ours has been be made to die all ina 
minute? Oh, no—not at least in my bosom, which is filled with love for my 
Julie. And my Julie will not turn from her friend, who has been so true to her 
—ah, at such moments too—oh, yes, at such moments !—just for an angry word, 
or a little indiscretion. What was it after all about ray brother? Bah! He is 
a fool ; that is all. If you shall wish it, I will never speak to him again. What 
is my brother to me, compared to my Julie? My brother is nothing tome. I 
tell him we go to that accursed island—accursed island because my Julie has 
quarrelled with me there—and he arranges himself to follow us. What could 1 
do? I could not tie him up by the leg im his London club, He is a man whom 
no one can tie up by the leg. Mon Diev, no. He’is very hard to tie up. 

Do I wish him for your husband? Never! Why should I wish him for your 
husband? If I was a man, my Julie, I should wish you for myself. But I am 
not, and why should you not have him whom you like the best? If I was you, 
with your beauty and money and youth, I would have any man that I liked— 
everything. I know, of course—for did I not see? It is that young Clavering 
to whom your little heart wishes to render itself—not the captain who is a fool 
—such a fool! but the other who is not a fool, but a fine fellow—and so hand- 
some! Yes; there is no doubt as to that. He is beautiful asa Phoebus. [This 
was good-natured on the part of Sophie, who, as the reader may remember, 
hated Harry Clavering herself.] 

Well—why should he not be your own ’ As for your poor Sophie, she would 
do all in her power to assist the friend whom she love. There is that little girl— 
yes; itis true asI told you. But little girlgcannot have all they want always. 
He is a gay deceiver. These men who are so beautiful as Phoebus are always 
deceivers. But you need not be the one deceived—you with your money and 
your beauty and your—what you call rank. No, I think not; and I think that 
little girl must put up with it, as other little girls have done, since the men first 
learned how to tell lies. That is my advice, and if you will let me I can give 
you good assistance. 

Dearest Julie, think of all this, and do not banish your Sophie. I am so true 
to you, that I cannot live without you. Send me back one word of permission, 
and I will come to you, and kneel at your feet. And in the meantime, I am 

Your most devoted friend, 
SopHIE. 


Lady Ongar, on the receipt of this letter, was not at all changed in 
her purpose with reference to Madam Gordeloup. She knew well 
enough where her Sophie’s heart was placed, and would yield to no 
further pressure from that quarter ; but Sophie’s reasoning, neverthe- 
less, had its effect. She, Lady Ongar, with her youth, her beauty, 
her wealth, and her rank, why should she not have that one thing 
which alone could make her happy, seeing, as she did see, or as she 
thought she saw, that in making herself happy she could do so 
much, could confer such great blessings on him she loved? She 
had already found that the money she had received as the price of 
herself had done very little toward making her happy in her pres- 
ent state. What good was it to her that she had a carriage and 
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horses and two footmen six feet high? One pleasant word from 
lips that she could love—from the lips of man or woman that she 
could esteem—would be worth it all. She had gone down to her 
pleasant place in the country—a place so pleasant that it hada 
fame of its own among the luxuriantly pleasant seats of the English 
country gentry; she had gone there, expecting to be happy in the 
mere feeling that it was all her own; and the whole thing had been 
to her so unutterably sad, so wretched in the severity of its desola- 
tion, that she had been unable to endure her life amid the shade 
of her own trees. All her apples hitherto had turned to ashes be- 
tween her teeth, because her fate had forced her to attempt the 
eating of them alone. But if she could give the fruit to him—if 
she could make the apples over, so that they should all be his, and 
not hers, then would there not come to her some of the sweetness 
of the juice of them? 

She declared to herself that she would not tempt this man to be 
untrue to his troth, were it not that in doing so she would so greatly 
benefit himself. Was it not manifest that Harry Clavering was a 
gentleman, qualified to shine among men of rank and fashion, but 
not qualified to make his way by his own diligence? In saying 
this of him, she did not know how heavy was the accusation that 
she brought against him; but what woman, within her own breast, 
accuses the man she loves? Were he to marry Florence Burton, 
would he not ruin himself, and probably ruin her also ? But she could 
give him all that he wanted. Though Ongar Park to her alone was, 
with its rich pastures, and spreading oaks, and lowing cattle, des- 
olate as the Dead Sea shore, for him—and for her with him—would 
it not be the very paradise suited to them? Would it not be the 
heaven in which such a Phebus should shine amid the gyrations 
of his satellites? A Phebus going about his own field in knick- 
erbockers, and with attendant satellites, would possess a divinity 
which, as she thought, might make her happy. As she thought of 
all this, and asked herself these questions, there was an inner con- 
science which told her that she had no right to Harry’s love or Har- 
ry’s hand; but still she could not cease to long that good things 
might come to her, though those good things had not been deserved. 
Alas, good things not deserved too often lose their goodness when 
they come! As she was sitting with Sophie’s letter in her hand, 
the door was opened and Captain Clavering was announced. 

Captain Archibald Clavering was again dressed in his very best, 
but he did not even yet show by his demeanor that aptitude for 
the business now in hand, of which he had boasted on the previous 
evening to his friend. Lady Ongar, I think, partly guessed the 
object of his visit. She had perceived, or perhaps had unconsciously 
felt, on the occasion of his former coming, that the visit had not 
been made simply from motives of civility. She had known Archie 
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in old days, and was aware that the splendor of his vestments had 
a significance. Well, if anything of that kind was to be done, the 
sooner it was done the better. 

“ Julia,” he said, as soon as he was seated, “I hope I have the 
pleasure of seeing you quite well?” 

“Pretty well, I thank you,” said she. 

“You have been out of town, I think?” She told him that she 
had been in the Isle of Wight for a day or two, and then there was 
a short silence. “When I heard that you were gone,” he said, “ I 
feared that perhaps you were ill!” 

“O dear, no; nothing of that sort.” , >, 

“T am so glad,” said Archie; and then he was silent again. He 
had, however, as he was aware, thrown a great deal of expression 
into his inquiries after her health, and he had now to calculate 
how he could best use the standing-ground that he had made for 
himself. 

“Have you seen my sister lately ?” she asked. 

~ Your sister? no. She is always at Clavering. I think it doosed 

wrong of Hugh, the Way he goes on, keeping her down there, 
while he is up here in London. It isn’t at all my idea of what a 
husband ought to do.” 

“T suppose she likes it,” said Lady Ongar. 

“Oh, if she likes it, that’s a different thing, of course,” said 
Archie. Then there was another pause. 

“Don’t you find yourself rather lonely here sometimes?” he 
asked. 

Lady Ongar felt that it would be better for all parties that it 
should be over, and that it would not be over soon unless she could 
help him. “Very lonely indeed,” she said; “but then I suppose 
that it is the fate of widows to be lonely.” 

“T don’t see that at all,” said Archie, briskly; “—unless they are 
old and ugly, and that kind of thing. When a widow has become 
a widow after she has been married ever so many years, why then 
I suppose she looks to be left alone; and I suppose they like it.” 

“Indeed, I can’t say. I don’t like it.” 

“Then you would wish to change?” 

“Tt is a very intricate subject, Captain Clavering, and one which 
I do not think I am quite disposed to discuss at present. After a 
year or two, perhaps I shall go into society again. Most widows 
do, I believe.” 

“But I was thinking of something else,” said Archie, working 
himself up to the point with great energy, but still with many signs 
that he was ill at ease at his work. “I was, by Jove!” 

“ And of what were you thinking, Captain Clavering?” 

“T was thinking—of course you know, Julia, that since poor 
little Hughy’s death, I am the next in for the title?” 
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“Poor Hughy! I’m sure you are too generous to rejoice at 
that.” 

“Indeed I am. When two fellows offered me a dinner at the 
club on the score of my chances, I wouldn’t have it. But there’s 
the fact; isn’t it?” 

“There is no doubt of that, I believe.” 

“None on earth; and the most of it is entailed, too; not that 
Tlugh would leave an acre away from the title. I’m as safe as wax 
as far as that is concerned. I don’t suppose he ever borrowed a 
shilling or mortgaged an acre in his life.” 

“T should think he was a prudent man.” 

“We are both of us prudent. I will say that of myself, though 
I oughtn’t to say it. And now, Julia—a few words are the best 
after all. Look here—-if you'll take me just as I am, I’m blessed if 
I shan’t be the happiest fellow in all London, I shall indeed. I’ve 
always been uncommon fond of you, though I never said anything 
about it in the old days, because—because you see, what’s the use 
of a man asking a girl to marry him if they haven’t got a farthing 
between them. I think it’s wrong; I do, indeed; but it’s different 
now, you know.” It certainly was very different now. 

“Captain Clavering,” she said, “I’m sorry you should have 
troubled yourself with such an idea as this.” 

“Don’t say that, Julia. It’s no trouble; it’s a pleasure.” 

“ But such a thing as you mean never can take place.” 

“Yes, it can. Why can’t it? Lain’t ina hurry. Ill wait your 
own time, and do just whatever you wish all the while. Don’t say 
no without thinking about it, Julia.” 

“It is one of those things, Captain Clavering, which want no 
more thinking than what a woman can give to it at the first 
moment.” 

“ Ah—you think so now, because you’re surprised a little.” 

“Well; I am surprised a little, as our previous intercourse was 
never of a nature to make such a proposition as this at all probable.” 

“That was merely because I didn’t think it right,” said Archie, 
who, now that he had worked himself into the vein, liked the sound 
of his own voice. “It was indeed.” 

“ And I don’t think it right now. You must listen to me for a 
moment, Captain Clavering—for fear of a mistake. Believe me, 
any such plan as this is quite out of the question; quite.” In 
uttering that last word she managed to use a tone of voice which 
did make an impression on him. “I never can, under any circum- 
stances, become your wife. You might as well look upon that as 
altogether decided, because it will save us both annoyance.” 

“You needn’t be so sure yet, Julia.” 

“Yes, I must be sure. And unless you will promise me to drop 
the matter, I must—to protect myself—desire my servants not to 
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admit you into the house again. I shall be sorry to do that, and I 
think you will save me from the necessity.” 

He did save her from that necessity, and before he went he gave 
her the required promise. “ That’s well,” said she, tendering him 
her hand; “and now we shall part friends.” 

“T shall like to be friends,” said he, in a crestfallen voice, and 
with that he took his leave. It was a great comfort to him that he 
had the scheme of Jack Stuart’s yacht and the trip to Norway for 
his immediate consolation. 








GIVING BACK THE FLOWER. 


O, because you chose to follow me into the subtle sadness of night, 
And to stand in the half-set moon with the weird fall-light on your 
glimmering hair, 
Till your presence hid all of the earth and all of the sky from my sight, 
And to give me a little scarlet bud, that was dying of frost, to wear, 


Say, must you taunt me forever, forever? You looked at my hand and you 
knew 
That I was the slave of the Ring, while you were as free as the wind is free, 
When I saw your corpse in your coffin, I flung back your flower to vou ; 
It was all of yours that I ever had; you may keep it, and—keep from me. 


Ah? so God is your witness. Has God, then, no world to look after but ours? 
May He not have been searching for that wild star, with the trailing 
plumage, that flew 
Far over a part of our darkness while we were there by the freezing flowers, 
Or else brightening some planet’s luminous rings, instead of thinking of 
you? 


Or, if He was near us at all, do you think that He would sit listening there 
Because you sang “ Hear me, Norma,” to a woman in jewels and lace, 
While, so close to us, down in another street, in the wet, unlighted air, 
There were children crying for bread and fire, and mothers who questioned 
His grace? 


Or perhaps He had gone to the ghastly field where the fight had been that day, 
To number the bloody stabs that were there, to look at and judge the dead ; 
Or else to the place full of fever and moans where the wretched wounded lay ; 
At least I do not believe that He cares to remember a word that you said. 


So take back your flower, I tell you—of its sweetness I now have no need ; 
Yes, take back your flower down into the stillness and mystery to keep ; 

When you wake I will take it, and God, then, perhaps will witness indeed, 
But go, now, and tell Death he must watch you, and not let you walk in 


your sleep. 
Sarau M. B. Prarr. 





JOHN ROSE. 


ARDEN, in his “ Anecdotes of the American Revolution,” 
alludes briefly to a Russian, by the name of John Rose, who 
served on the side of the Colonies, in their struggle for independence. 
The fact, however, that this person was the only Russian—as far as 
is known—who was in our “Seven Years’ War,” seems to justify a 
more extended notice of him than has yet appeared, Learning that 
there were manuscripts still in existence relating to his career in 
America, I wrote to Dr. William Irvine, of Irvine, Pennsylvania, 
who, with great kindness, at once placed at my disposal such family 
papers as related to the subject, including, also, the entire MS. cor- 
respondence of his grandfather with Washington and Rose. It is 
from these original and authentic sources that the following narra- 
tive is derived. 

It was during that gloomy Winter at Valley Forge that a Rus- 
sian gentleman. of prepossessing appearance, pleasing in manners, 
and apparently highly gifted, appeared in the cantonments of the 
army, vainly soliciting a Continental commission. The general 
Opinion was that he was as certainly a man of rank as he was ac- 
knowledged to be of high attainments and finished education ; but 
on this point he always maintained the most profound silence. His 
exemplary conduct and pleasing carriage, however, soon won the 
general esteem of the army, and obtained for him the position of 
surgeon’s mate in the hospital at Yellow Springs. It was at this 
period that General William Irvine, who had been recently ex- 
changed, having been taken prisoner in Arnold’s expedition to 
Quebec, rejoined the Pennsylvania line in camp. The many noble 
personal qualities of Rose immediately attracted his attention, 
though, having himself served in the British navy as surgeon before 
the war, he very soon discovered that the young Russian possessed 
but a very limited knowledge of the medical art. Believing, there- 
fore, that his braver y and intelligence could be made more available 
to the Colonies in another position, he procured his transfer the same 
year into the staff of his brigade, and afterward obtained for him a 
lieutenancy in the Pennsylvania line. A feeling of jealousy, how- 
ever, soon arose toward him on the part of some of the American 
officers, which, though slight, was sufficient to arouse his extreme 
sense of honor; and he therefore left the regiment in 1780, and 
volunteered as a surgeon in the Navy of the United States, only to 
be taken prisoner and carried to New York the same year. From 
this point he addressed to his old patron a letter, which is here 
given entire, both as corroborative evidence of tradition, and as 
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showing the wonderful mastery he had already acquired over the 
English language. The punctuation and spelling of the original 
letter, which is written in a beautiful flowing hand, are strictly pre- 
served. 
New York, Novr. 6th 1780. 

Srr :—Since my last Letter to you from Philadelphia the scene is wonderfully 
changed. My greatest Expectations are annilated, and I am enclosed by the 
impenetrable Walls of a Prevost. If I do but continue in health, I shall merrily 
dance through the various scenes of this 7'ragie comedie, in hopes to accomplish 
my latest engagements which shall always remain sacred on my Side. I am 
told, a General exchange is to take place immediately: but should this not be 
the case, the thoughts of an approaching Winter, being destitute of every neces- 
sary to render Life tolerable, make me wish for a change in my present situa- 
tion. Assisted by Your influence in Philadelphia, as I was taken as surgeon in 
the ship Revenge, I make no doubt to see my expectations shortly realized. 


I am your most obedient, humble Servant, 
JoHN RosE. 


That his “expectations” were realized, is evident from the fact 
that, upon being exchanged the following year, General Irvine was 
so well pleased with the man as to receive him into his family, and 
appoint him one of his aides, with the rank of major. In this latter 
capacity he served during the whole of the Revolutionary war, re 
taining to the last the affection of his general and brother officers. 

The story of this young Russian officer, upon becoming acquainted 
with General Irvine, was that, sympathizing with the Colonists in 
their struggles with the mother country, he had, against the urgent 
entreaties of his friends, left his native province of Livonia, made 
his way to England, and thence to Baltimore, where he had arrived 
destitute of either friends or money. Disappointed in obtaining a 
commission in the Continental army, as he had been led to expect, 
he had taken a brief course of surgery under Dr. Wisendorf—a 
German physician in that city, whose language he spoke—and had 
finally succeeded in obtaining the situation of surgeon’s mate, as 
above mentioned. In the military and personal family of General 
Irvine, he was a great favorite; and it is handed down in the tra- 
ditions of the Irvine family, that he was a gentleman of finished 
manners, who made himself exceedingly agreeable to the house- 
hoid—in strong contrast with many of our own worthy, but uncul- 
tivated officers. 

The laurels of Major Rose, however, were not confined to the 
carpet. He was a very efficient aide to General Irvine during the 
whole war, and was of particular service while the former com- 
manded the western department at Pittsburg—a command rendered 
the more embarrassing on account of the disputes arising out of 
the conflicting claims of Pennsylvania and Virginia. Major Rose 
made himself very popular with the country people; and, at their 
request, he was sent by General Irvine as an aide to Colonel Craw- 
ford, on the expedition to the Sandusky plains, in 1782, and was 
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very efficient in securing the retreat of the defeated Americans on 
that occasion. “Mr. Rose, your aide-de-camp,” writes Lieutenant 
Washington Custis to General Irvine at the close of the expedition, 
“was very hearty when I left him. His services on this occasion 
have endeared you much to the people of this country, and given 
great satisfaction to the men on the expedition.” “I must ac- 
knowledge myself,” writes Colonel Williamson, in the same strain, 
to Generai Irvine, on this occasion, “ ever obliged to Major Rose for 
his assistance, both in the field of action, and in the camp. His 
character in our camp is estimable, and his bravery cannot be out- 
done. Our country must ever be obliged to yourself for your favors 
on this expedition. Major Rose will give you a particular account 
of our retreat.” General Irvine, also, bears testimony to his aide’s 
truthfulness and integrity. “The enclosed letters,” he writes to 
General Washington in his official repert, “one from Colonel Wil- 
liamson, second in command, and the other from Major Rose, my aide- 
de-camp, contain all the particulars of this transaction which have 
yet come to hand.” But the major, himself, did not return from 
this expedition without some hair-breadth escapes. Dr. William A. 
Irvine, a grandson of the general, speaking of the conduct of Rose 
on this occasion, in a letter to the writer, says: “I remember to 
have heard an officer relate that, having made his own way into a 
tree-top, he witnessed the pursuit of Major Rose by a party of 
mounted Indians, who were at times so close to him as to throw 
their tomahawks. They were, however, finally baffled by the supe- 
rior horsemanship and the coolness of Rose.” 

It would seem, moreover, that Rose did not leave America with- 
out having had a little experience in the peculiar American institu- 
tion known as lobbying. Nor is it a slight proof of the confidence 
which was reposed in him by his brother officers, that he, himself a 
foreigner, should have been sent to Philadelphia to look after their 
interests in the Pennsylvania Legislature. “The military gentle- 
men of our line,” he writes during the session of 1784, “have 
awakened from their slumber, and the walls of the City Tavern 
have been twice the silent witnesses of our loud deliberations. . . 
The House will not readily repeal the act granting us lands upon 
the Alleghany waters, but it is very probable they can be prevailed 
on to assume our commutation, and set apart a certain defined tract 
of country upon the West Branch of the Susquehannah, for the rc- 
demption of our commutation notes at a certain ratio per one hun- 
dred acres. A committee has been appointed to confer with the 
Committee of Ways and Means of this assembly, the result of 
which has not as yet transpired.” In his correct use of the language 
‘he certainly sets an example to more pretentious English scholars 
of that and the present day. 

Beside these good qualities, however, Rose was noted for his 
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strict integrity and high principles of honor, carrying them indeed 
so far as at times to be amusing. An instance of this occurs in 
one of his accounts rendered to the Government for his expenses 
while on a military journey. This is here copied in full, although at 
the risk—in these degenerate days—of calling up a sneer upon the 
faces of that coterie of gentlemen known as the “ Ring.” 


Major Rose ; his bill, April ye 4th, 1783, Bedford. 
d. 


To two meals victuals 
“ one quart of cider 
“ two meals victuals for ye man 
© Gight Guests OB8S. ...0.cccccccscccccccccesccacy Wyte cece 
“ hay one night for two horses 
“ six quarts oats 

one nip of todey 

half pint of whiskey * 

two meals victuals 

two “ for ye man 

four quarts of oats 

a... > 

one bowl of whiskey todey 

Se 

hay one night for two horses 


SMW W ewe Ser wse moo w 
escsssesx®esesosoescs 


two gills of whiskey for ye man 


*N. B.—The half pint of whiskey was used to wash the back of my portman. 
teau horse which was much hurt. JOHN Rose. 


Indeed, this strict integrity of character was fully recognized by 
his superiors, who, at the close of the war, entrusted to him the 
payment of the troops garrisoned at Pittsburg, investing him with 
this responsible trust by the following order: 


It is ordered that the privates of the Infantry in the Continental Service receive 
on account of their pay by the musters of January, 1783, half a dollar specie pr. 
week, and the non-commissioned officers the same proportion until further orders, 
Major Rose, having been pleased to take upon himself the trouble of paying the 
troops of this garrison (Pitsburg) agreeably to the above directions, he requests 
that a commissioned officer of each company attend the payments made to his 
men. The commanding officers of companies are therefore directed to attend 
with their respective companies immediately after Troop-Beating in the follow- 
ing succession, viz.: Artillery, Virginia detachment and Pennsylvania detach- 
ment. 


In the Spring of 1784, Major Rose returned to Russia. When 
on the point of leaving Philadelphia for New York, where he was 
to take passage for Amsterdam, he, with that order and system for 
which he was remarkable, wrote General Irvine as follows: 
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Your forage accounts I attempted to settle with Major Hodgson ; but the day 
not being determined by Congress when the army was discharged—whether it 
was the third or fourth of November last—prevented me. Your receipt books 
you will find among the magazines, packed up in a small box. The final ac- 
counts of your Continental settlement I have properly adjusted, and committed 
to the care of Mr. Howell, who was to have left West Point yesterday to settle 
the accounts of our line. 


While the vessel was lying in the harbor of New York, waiting 
for a favoring wind, Major Rose wrote a letter to General Irvine, 
expressing his warm gratitude and attachment to his benefactor 
and his family—expressing, however, his sorrow for having abstained 
so long from making known his true history. He then stated that 
his name was not John Rose, but Gustavus de Rosenthal,* of Livo- 
nia, in Russia; that he was a baron of the Empire, and that in an 
encounter with a nobleman within the precincts of the palace at 
St. Petersburg he had killed his antagonist in a duel brought on by 
a blow which the other had inflicted upon an aged uncle in his pres- 
ence. He had then fled to England, whence, learning of the Ameri- 
can war, he had sailed immediately for America, anxious to draw 
his sword in behalf of the American Colonies, He had now, through 
the mediation of his family, received permission to return, but he 
designed coming back and making America his home. The fact, 
however, that he was made Grand Marshal of Livonia, soon after 
his return to his native country, and other circumstances, which 
need not here be enumerated, prevented the fulfilment of his inten- 
tion, though he often recurred to it in the warm correspondence 
which he kept up with the Irvine family until his death, in 1830, 
“Though my wishes,” he writes from St. Petersburg, in 1804, “are 
crossed against their will, my thoughts remain at liberty, and took 
their flight across the Atlantic, at the sight of an American vessel 
I discovered in the river making ready to get under sail. I went im- 
mediately home and sat down to write you these few lines.” The 
republicanism, however, which he had learned in America, he seems 
not to have forgotten in Russia; and it is rather an interesting in- 
cident that Alexander, who has been suspected of democratic 
leanings at a later period, should have expressed the wish that he, 
Rosenthal, should wear the insignia of the Republican Society of the 
Cincinnati. “Having already got to the age of fifty,” he writes, 
in 1805, to General Irvine, “ you'll think I could well go into my 
grave without having the emblem of the order of the Cincinnati 
dangling to my button-hole. As for myself, I think so too; but the 
people having heard of my being a member of that order, will be- 
gin to think me a cheat if I do not wear it as a matter of great dis- 
tinction agreeably to their notions—and, moreover, the first man 
himself (Alexander) has been asking me about it, and desires I 


* Garden speaks of him as Rosendolphe. 
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should wear it. I am therefore obliged to entreat you again to send 
me the ribbon with the emblems as it is worn.” 

The last letter that was received from him was written to Colonel 
Callender Irvine, a son of the general, in which, after expressing 
the most cordial attachment to his friend and benefactor, he added: 

An affair of honor compelled me to abandon my own country. I fled to 
America for refuge, was graciously received by your venerated father, and cher- 
ished by him asason. My obligation cannot be told—the power of language 
cannot express all that I feel. I wish his portrait above all things—send it to 
me, that I may possess the delight of constantly viewing the resemblance of my 
best friend. It will fill up the measure of my happiness. I have content with 
opulence. The mistress of my early affections is now my wife, and mine is the 
honor to subscribe myself your friend, 

BARON DE ROSENTHAL. 

The children of Baron Rosenthal—one of whom served with dis- 
tinction in Poland—all died before him, though two grand-daugh- 
ters are still living in Russia. 

The United States, although somewhat isolated from her Conti- 
nental neighbors, should neglect no opportunity, consistent with 
national honor, to gain their good will. The French, the Germans 
and the Poles are endeared to us by the memories of Lafayette, 
Steuben and Kosciusko ; and if this sketch shall serve in any degree 
to strengthen the rapidly growing and cordial relations between 


my countrymen and the Russians its object will have been ac- 
complished. 


Wiuam L, Srone. 











CONUNDRUMS. 


OME time ago, a friend sent me, with his compliments, a very 
curious present. To outward appearance it was a box of ci- 
gars. I was rather surprised at this, for the reason that I do not 
smoke, and, moreover, my friend having been an editor for the last 
ten years, is not in a pecuniary condition which would render it pru- 
dent for him to make v ry numerous present of cigars at the current 
prices. I opened the lid and discovered that the box was filled with 
small slips of printed paper neatly tied into little bundles and closely 
packed. I cut the ribbon of one of the bundles, and spreading the 
slips on the table, found that they were twenty-five conundrums, 
In fact it was a box of conundrums. My friend had taken the fancy 
to cut them from exchanges, of which he looked over piles every 
day, and to pack them in this peculiar manner. 

I counted the bundles, and made various computations in refer- 
ence to them. I do not remember the exact results—I have no 
memory for figures—but, in a general way, I estimated that I could 
supply a country weekly paper with a column of conundrums for 
each issue during the space of four years and six months. I judged, 
however, that one-eighth of a column would be as many as an ordi- 
nary reader would heartily enjoy in each paper, and, at that rate, 
I would have been able to keep the journal supplied with conun- 
drums for thirty-six years. 

I tried to compute the explosive power of the material contained 
in this little box. I know an obese, and very lively middle-aged 
gentleman, with large cheeks, white teeth and a generally cheerful 
expression of face, who, by the simplest conundrum, judiciously told 
after dinner, can be thrown into such convulsions as threaten the 
demolition of the dishes and the bursting of his own sides. He 
will go off in that manner about five times by varying the style of 
conundrums, after which they gradually lose their effect upon him 
until the next day. Now let us suppose that, by some undiscovered 
means—by some intellectual ignition of every one of the conundrums 
in this box—the point of each and all of them might be made to 
flash upon his mind at the same moment, as thousands of grains of 
powder ignite at once; suppose there might be one grand, sudden, 
simultaneous explosion of this wit upon his mind—what would be 
the result? If he nearly breaks the dishes and bursts his sides at 
one conundrum, what would become of him and the house over his 
head when the effect of their mass of wit was concentrated into one 
convulsion? It is indeed a merciful ordering of Providence that 
the mind is only capable of a certain amount of joy and grief and 
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mirth, after which they lose their force, and that the effect of wit 
upon the mind does not increase, like the power of powder, in mathe 
matical ratio with the quantity. 

I must confess that I was at a loss what use to make of this pres- 
ent. To attempt to read all the contents of the box was out of 
question. Could I make them marketable? Could I induce some 
magazine to publish nothing for several months but conundrums, with 
“to be continued ” at the close of each number? Could I sell them 
at so much a dozen, as motto verses are sold? Or could I be still 
more choice with them and procure a run of custom from gentlemen 
who are required to keep up a reputation for wit to secure invita- 
tions to social dinners, after the manner of the person who wrote 
that article in one of Dickens’ Christmas stories, which explains 
the manner of making conundrums from the dictionary. That per- 
son’s idea, I may remark, is old, for my friend informs me that at 
one period of his life he was timed, on a bet, and proved himself 
able, with the aid of a dictionary and spelling-book, to make two 
and a half conundrums per minute, for such a length of time (being 
allowed intervals for meals and sleep), that it was quite evident 
that he could continue doing so as long as the English language 
held out. Indeed, he was not limited by the number of words in 
the language, for he found it possible to make a great many conun- 
drums on one word. 

To give me some idea of his method of operation, my friend took 
the pains to make assorted packages illustrative of distinct styles 
of conundrums. For instance, there were two packages (fifty) on 
the single word “lie.” As, for instance, when is truth. falsehood ? 
When it lies in a well. There were three packages about ships. 
You will find in your spelling-book a list of words ending with ship. 
Every one of them is capable of a conundrum after the following 
style: What ship would be freighted with knowledge? Scholar- 
ship. Take all the technical words used on shipboard (if you have 
a complete spelling-book you will find them in one list), and every 
one of those words is capable of one or more conundrums. How 
easy it is!’ Why is a man who marries twice like a ship? Because 
he has a second mate. When may a ship be said to be in love? 
Notice how many answers may be made to this: When she want: 
a mate (there it is again); when she wants to be manned; when 
she is struck aback by a heavy swell; when the carpenter re-guards 
her; when she makes much of a fast sailor; when she is tender to 
a man-of-war; when she is a ship of great size (sighs); when she 
hugs the wind; when she runs down for a smack; when she is after 
a consort ; when she is attached to a buoy. 

Let me begin at the beginning, and illustrate some methods oi1 
constructing conundrums. The student should commence on the 
alphabet. The best letter is ¢ For instance: Why is the letter s 
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like dinner? Perhaps you give it up. The triumphant student 
answers, Because it comes before ¢. Here is one more ingenious on 
account of its associations: Why is China called the celestial land ? 
Because a little tea (¢) makes an immortal life out of an immoral 
one. The practical hand can make these at the rate of one in thir- 
teen seconds. Thus: Why is @ a strong letter? Because it is 
always in health. If the alphabet were alive, why would you find 
it difficult to kill it? Because you could not put 4 out of being. 
Why is c a fortunate letter? Because it is always in luck. You 
will perceive that the whole alphabet can be used in the last form. 
I, u and k the same as ¢, and the other letters in this manner: Why 
is a an unfortunate letter? Because it is always out of luck. A 
lady asks a gentleman, to whom she is engaged, Why is d like a 
ring? He gives itup. Because we can’t be wed without it. Again, 
Why is d likely to be drowned? Because it is under the sea. Why 
is ¢ the happiest of vowels? Because it is always in bliss, while ¢ 
is in hell and the others are in purgatory. Again, you can use a 
form like this: Why will s be long remembered by Americans ? 
Because it is the beginning of secession and the end of Jeff Davis. 
These conundrums are easily made, and illimitable; but they are 
only to be used by beginners, or for the sake of variety. There are 
several other methods for beginners. Take the numeral adjectives. 
What word is that of five letters from which, if you take away two 
of them, only one will be left? St-one. What word is that of 
eight letters from which, if you take away five, ten will still be left? 
Ten-dency. If you will look in the dictionary you will find about 
a hundred words beginning with the syllable “ten,” all of which 
you can turn into conundrums as fast as you can talk. There are 
any number of puzzles to be made on the principle used by Arte- 
mus Ward of putting the figure 4 for the word “for.” That is not 
nearly as ingenious as the children’s method of spelling potatoes— 
put one o, put two o’s, put three o’s, put four o’s, put five o’s, put six 
o’s, put seven o’s, put eight o’s. But to illustrate: What day in the 
year is an injunction to go forward? March 4th. Why is wealth 
like a problem in figures? Because it is something to sigh for 
(cipher). Similarly with punctuation, as in the phrases “ putting a 
period to your existence,” “putting a stop to a woman’s tongue.” 
I even have conundrums in which comma is twisted into come-ma 
and colon into coal-on. There are other methods which I cannot 
stop to consider; as, what word is always pronounced wrong ? 
Why, “wrong,” of course. What word is pronounced quicker by 
adding a syllable to it? Quick, ete. 

The student must next open his spelling-book at the list of Chris- 
tian names; then turn to the dictionary. He will find words com- 
mencing with such syllables as Ann, Allie, Abe, Ben, Bill, Bell, 
Carrie, Dan, Dick, Della, Ella, Emma, Olive, Ollie, Jennie, Polly 
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Minnie, etc. Then go to work thus: What lady should be loved 
by the Irish? Amelia Ration. In the same way use Ann T. Di- 
luvian, Dick Tater, Ollie Garchy, Sall Lad, ete. There are some 
intensely depraved people who even think it is funny to call suicide 
susan-side. Again, why are the Marys the most amiable of their 
sex? Because they can always be Molly-fied. When is Mary not a 
dis-syllable? When you change it to a Polly-syllable. Several 
hundred such conundrums can be made as fast as a short-hand re- 
porter can take them down. Sometimes a little extra thinking will 
develop a new one not already obtained in the dictionary, as when 
you say that Jenny Rosity is a benevolent lady. 

You will allow me to remark that the machinery by which a 
conundrum is made and palmed off on society, must never be ex- 
posed. The conundrum must seem to be a natural product of the 
conversation, although it is quite easy to lead the attention of a 
whole room-full gently up to a joke. “Punch” gives a graphic 
description of such an attempt in the following account of a five 
minutes’ conversation before dinner: 

Bold Somebody (during an awkward silence). Have you (to Young Lady)— 
have you ever read Hiawatha ? 

Young Lady (timidly feeling that something or other depends upon her re- 
ply). Yes. (Fearing she may be called upon for a quotation, adds}—but 
"twas a long time ago. 

Bold Somebody (leading up to his joke, gently). The name of the heroine 
was, as you remember, Minnie-haha, the laughing water. 

Young Lady (not liking to commit herself). Well— 

Bold Somebody (observing that his conversation attracts general attention). 
I dare say she was called by her savage intimates, Minnie. 

(A few people tittering, ha! ha! ha!) 

Boid Somebody. Well, if a cannibal had eaten this heroine (every one listen- 
ing), why would he be like a small portrait ? 

Young Lady (repeating). Ifa cannibal had—what ? 

Bold Somebody (says it again). 

Young Lady. Ah yes! Is it a riddle? 

Boid Somebody (pleasantly). Yes. 

Various people (pretending to have thought over it, and wondering when din- 
ner will be ready). I don’t know. 

Lady of the House (politely). What is the answer, Mr. Somebody ? 

Bold Somebody (repeating the point). He would be like a small portrait, be- 
cause he’d be a Minnie chewer. 

(Curious sensation felt by everybody). Bold Somebody smiles at his boots. 

ENTER SERVANT. 

Servant (very distinctly). Dinner mum. 

Relief of guests. Exeunt omnes. 

It is easier to make a conundrum than to bring it out properly. 

On ordinary names it is not necessary to use the dictionary. I 
had four packages entirely on scriptural names, If I remember 
rightly, there were twelve conundrums on Adam, some of which 
were profane. Among the genealogies and the hard names, the tor- 
ture of language was frightful. 
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Take your dictionary again, commencing at 4d. When is a man 
not aman? When he is a-bed. Follow the letter a down and you 
will find any number of similar conundrums. Here are some apropos 
of ships. When is a fortune like an appendage to a vessel? When 
it is amassed (a mast). Why is a sailor never a sailor? Because 
he is always a-board or a-shore. Never despair of any word. Can 
you make one on “assist?” Listen: Why is a benevolent land- 
lord who lowers his tenant’s rent like a man who draws up a new 
code of philosophy? Because he reduces it to assist him (a system). 
Look at such words as abandon, abet, ability, abreast, accord, ac 
cost, account, acquaint, acquire, acquit, adrift, again, announce, 
anneal, annex, abate, acrostic, acute, adore, afoot, afire, ahead, amass, 
umaze, amuse, apace, apparent, apparition, appeal, appear, appoint, 
aroma (a roamer), assent, assign, aversion, avow, avoid, award, 
awry, etc. In the list of @ you may sometimes make a conundrum 
by using the syllables an, as, are. Go entirely through the diction- 
ary in like manner; you will find words commencing with such 
syllables as bee, slay, sin, die, ear, for, gal, his, her (hirsute), in, my, 
your (Europe), one (wonder), etc. x is sometimes used for eggs, 
as when you say, If what hens lay in the shell could perform on the 
stage they would be like persons who wish everything done to the 
letter because they would be eggs-acting (exacting). Take the syl- 
lable bee, Why is making honey like whipping? Because it is a 
bee-laboring business. Take the same syllable again. See from 
what a remote point the following conundrum finally comes round 
to the dictionary : Why is a bee-hive like a rotten potato? A bee- 
hive is a bee-holder, a bee-holder is a spectator, a spectator is a rot- 
ten potato. In the same way the fish said to be most pleasant to a 
happy wife is her-ring ; a convalescent dyspeptic is said to be like a 
reprieved criminal, because he cannot di-gest yet; a child who gets 
stout as he gets taller is said to be like a newspaper reporter, be- 
cause he picks up in-formation, etc. The incongruity of the two 
subjects said to resemble each other is the merit of the following : 
Why is an old man like a dog’s tail? Because he is in-firm, In 
1850 the Universalist Society at Lynn offered a reward of a set of 
silver spoons for the best conundrum. The man who took the 
prize was a student of the dictionary, for this was his conundrum : 
Why is a prolix clergyman like an aged person? Because they 
both di-late. Lord Dundreary attempted to get off a conundrum 
of this sort once and was rather unfortunate. He says a young 
lady was asking him the last thing in “ widdles.” 

Now, I hadn’t heard any mythelf for thome time, tho I couldn’t give her any 
vewy gweat novelty, but a fwiend of mine made one latht theathon which I 
thought wather neat, tho I athked her, 

“ When ith a jar not a jar?” 

Thingularly enough, the moment thye heard thith widdle thye burtht out 
laughing behind her pockethandkerchief. 
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“ Good Gwathiouth! what’th the matter?” thaid 1; “have you ever heard it 


befaw ?” 
“ Never,” thye thaid, emphatically, “in that form ; do, pleathe, tell me the 


anthwer.” 

Tho I told her, 

“ When it ith a door!” 

Upon which thye—thye went off again into hythtewicth. I—I—I never did 
thee thuch a girl for laughing. I know it ith a good widdle ; but I didn’t think 
it would have thuch an effect ath that. 


The most common form of the conundrum, of course, is that 
which is founded upon the simple punning application of a word ; 
here your spelling-book will afford you great help, or you may read 
any humorous author and note down the puns he uses, revamping 
them into conundrums. With words of two syllables this is very 
well, but if you go further than that, the spelling-book is perhaps 
the best. It is really astonishing to what extremes the passion for 
wrenching words from their ordinary meaning is carried. Let us 
take some words of three syllables. A field of grass is like a per- 
son older than yourself, because it is past-ur-age; the snows on 
Mont Blane are like a ship-builder, because they av-a-lanch (have 
a launch) whenever they get ready ; cats are like skilful surgeons, 
because they mew-till-late and destroy patients ; the heart of a lover 
is like a sea-serpent, because it is a secreter (sea cretur) of great 
sighs (size); gate-posts are like the human species, because they 
prop-a-gate ; a man who hesitates to sign the pledge is like a scep- 
tical Hindoo, because he don’t know whether to give up the Jug-or- 
not; if the ornithological emblem of the United States were taken 
sick, it would be contrary to law, because it would be ill-eagle; a 
person who dislikes writing resembles an inmate of Greenwich 
Hospital, because he is a pen-shunner (pensioner); a marriage cer- 
tificate is like an article the public cannot do without, because it is 
a noose-paper ; the patients who should be put in the highest part 
of the hospital are the room-attics; when the seven wise men of 
Greece met the sage of Hindostan, the eight saw sages (ate sausages); 
molasses is remarkable when it boils, beeause it is syrup-rising (sur- 
prising). The Yorkshire “Comet” of 1844 asks, “Why does a 
young laady i’ riden habit resemble Shakespeare ? Cos she’s (often) 
miss-coated (misquoted).” I do not know that anything worse than 
that could be invented now. Now to the words in four syllables, 
The plot of the ballet is like the air-tight costume in which sub- 
marine excursions are made, because it is for a diver-tis-meant; the 
poet Bryant’s head is like a colored girl’s, because it cannot produce 
any more than-a-Topsy’s (Thanatopsis); the kind of essence which 
a young man likes when he pops the question is acquiesence; the 
shape of a kiss is elliptical (a liptickle); the most benevolent piece 
of furniture is a chair-at-table ; the men appointed to wind up joint 
stock companies must be teetotalers, because they are liquid(h)aters; 

27 
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the man who sells fiddles is like a musical instrument, because he is 
a violin seller (violoncello); a new patent mouse trap is a cowardly 
affair, because it is a puzzle-any-mouse (pusillanimous) contrivance. 
That will do. When conundrums require parentheses and italics 
they must be very bad. Yet there have been so many so-called 
good ones that it is deemed rather a merit than otherwise to make 
avery bad one. The person who said that a swallow was like a 
smoking chimney because it had a crooked flue (flew), thought he 
had done wonders. 

Similar monstrosities are: Why is killing bees like a confession ? 
Because you unbuzz’em. Why is a person riding rapidly up hill, 
like one who presents a young lady with a young dog? Because 
he gives a gala pup. In the following a long word writhes awfully 
upon the rack of the riddler: Why are the Arabs like a process of 
reasoning ? Because they’re a racy hossy nation (ratiocination). 
And here is probably the most wonderfully protracted pun ever 
made: When may a man be said to have a vegetable time-piece ? 
When he gets a potato clock (gets up at eight o’clock). 

Words in er, which come under one list in the spelling-book, are 
often susceptible of conundrums, as when it is said that the constitu- 
tion is right, and an editor is a writer; that the vulture is a fowl 
and the man who shoots him a fowler; that the globe is round and 
a lady’s dress is round-her; that a miller is a moth and a matron is 
a mother; that Connecticut is the nutmeg State, where shall we 
find a grater? ete. 

We will use the dictionary once more. Turn to s and discover 
what words there are which will furnish a pun by omitting the s ; 
for instance “ school ;” take off s and you have cool. Now proceed 
thus: Why is a man who does not lose his temper like a school- 
master? Because he keeps cool (keeps school). When does a man 
entertain his guest and horse alike? When they both feed at his 
table (his stable). Why is a man who goes up town after beer like 
the goods in an auctioneer’s store? Because he is up for ’s ale (up 
for sale). Why is spermaceti like a busybody? Because it makes 
scandals, There are others made on the same principle, but for 
which the dictionary affords but little help, as when we say that an 
old dog is like an inclined plane, because he’s a slow pup (slope 
up); or that hens cannot see immortality, because they get their 
necks twirled (next world) in this. One of the worst of this class 
was Dr. Holmes’: Why is an onion like a piano? Because it 
smell odious. A pun can also be made sometimes by drawling or 
lengthening out the pronunciation of a word, as when we say that 
the kind of monkeys that grow on grape-vines are gra-apes. 

Now throw the spelling-book aside and think fixedly on one sub- 
ject. You have had examples of what could be done with a ship. 
Suppose you were sitting at table, what an opportunity to astonish 
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the guests! Dr. Ifolmes states that in the “Index Expurgatorius” 
of the “Asylum for Aged and Decayed Punsters” the following 
puns are prohibited : 

References to Attic salt when asked to pass the salt cellar ; remarks on being 
mustered, etc.; associating baked beans with bene-factors of an institution ; say- 
ing that beef-eating is befitting, etc. 

Yet, what a field there is in such words as table (come-for-table) ; 
plate ; cup (waiter like race-horse because he often runs for a plate 
or cup); spoon (young man of use at supper table when he is a 
spoon); dished; tumbler; fork (fork over); pitcher; bread; sauce; 
caster (oil) ; pepper; caper sauce (lively); cabbage; beet; poached 
(stolen) eggs; ketchup; hasty pudding; catsup (tomatoes make 
catsup, rats make cats supper); pie (piety); tomato (like man with 
corn—toe-martyr) ; soup (supercilious, etc.); wine (whine); cham- 
pagne ; port, ete. 

There are many rather pretty conundrums drawn from nature. I 
read in one package such well-known ones as that the best time to 
read the book of nature is when Autumn turns the leaves; that the 
trees when they put on their new dress do not have to open their 
trunks because they eave out a Summer suit ; that the grass is like 
a note of hand, because it is matured by falling dew; that the stars 
should be the best astronomers, because they have studded the 
heavens ever since creation, I discovered one package of sixty- 
seven questions about trees. 

A style of conundrum has become very frequent and popular 
which is founded on a transposition of letters or words giving a 
new and surprising sense. It generally commences with “ what is 
the difference?” I have opened one package of this class. The 
first one is as follows: What is the difference between stabbing a 
man and killing swine? One is assault with intent to kill and the 
other is a killing with intent to salt. So it is discovered of a cat 
and a document that one has claws at the end of its paws and the 
other has pauses at the end of its clauses; of a wife and an editor, 
that one sets articles to rights and the other writes articles to set ; 
of the eagle and a certain kind of dog, that one is a tarrier in the 
sky and the other is a Skye-terrier ; of the permission to speak and 
the command not to speak, that in one case you are allowed to talk 
and in the other you are not to talk aloud; of a pound of meat and 
a drummer boy, that one weighs a pound and the other pounds 
away; of an utterer of spurious coin and a false heir, that one 
issues a counterfeit and the other counterfeits an issue; of a church 
organist and the influenza, that one knows the stops and the other 
stops the nose; of a successful lover and his rival, that one kisses 
his miss and the other misses his kiss; of an unsuccessful swain and 
a father of a family, that one is a sighing lover and the other a lov- 
ing sire; of a mischievous mouse and a beautiful young lady, that 
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one harms the cheese and the other charms the he’s; of seventeen 
and seventy, that one is careless and happy and the other hairless 
and cappy; of the effect of catching cold and one of the isles of 
Greece, that in one case it is you cough, in the other Corfu; of an 
emperor and a beggar, that one issues manifestoes and the other 
manifests toes without his shoes ; of a man boiling beets and a man 
flogging him, that one cooks the beets and the other beats the cook ; 
of a tailor and a siege gun, that one works the breeches and the 
other breaches the work; of the Prince of Wales and a bomb-shell, 
that one is heir to the throne and the other is thrown to the air; of 
“Olid Uncle Ned” and Louis Napoleon in the event of another 
French Revolution, that the one had no hair on the top of his crown, 
the place where the hair ought to grow, and the other would have no 
crown on the top of his heir, the place where the crown ought to go. 
It is also mentioned that the difference between a baby and a great 
coat is that one you was, and the other you wear; that perseverance 
is a strong will and obstinacy is a strong wont; that Noah’s ark 
was a high ark but that an archbishop is a hierarch; of a gauze 
dress and a drawn tooth, that one is too thin and the other is tooth 
out; that the Prince of Wales is an heir apparent, an orphan has 
ne’er a parent, a bald head has ne’er a hair apparent, and a gorilla 
has a hairy parent. 

As a relief from the ingenuity of the specimens which I have 
given, it is well to introduce occasionally a question which ought to 
be obvious to every one, but which is not. For instance, what 
makes more noise than a pig under a gate? two pigs; why does a 
traveller who has been on a long journey, and comes to a board 
fence in the midst of a forest, try to get over it ? because he wants 
to get over; what is the best thing to do in a hurry? nothing; 
why does the miller wear a white hat? to keep his head warm, 
Lord Dundreary gives one of this kind which, though quite obvious, 
is, notwithstanding, exceedingly logical; 

Why doeth a dog waggle hith tail? Give it up? I think motht fellath will 
give that up! You thee the dog waggleth hith tail becauth the dog’th thtwonger 
than the tail. If he wathn’t, the tail would waggle the dog! 

Somewhat similar is the following, which was written in the six- 
teenth century : 


Why dooth a dogge tourne hym thryes aboute ere that he lyeth hym downe? 
Because he knoweth not his bedde’s head from the fete. 


Sometimes a question in mathematics or morals may be asked 
with good effect, as whether a man has a right to marry his widow’s 
sister; or which form of expression is correct, six and five are 
thirteen, or six and five is thirteen? Only one question of this sort 
should be asked at a time, and that always after something that has 
proved very puzzling. 
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If any person shall follow the course of instruction here laid 
down, I trust he may arrive in due time at the felicity of that de- 
crepit centenarian described in the account of the Asylum for Aged 
and Decayed Punsters. 


The ancient man crawled toward us, cocked one eye, with which he seemed to 
see a little, up at us, and said, 

“Sarvant, young gentlemen, Why is a—a—a—like a—a—a? Give it up? 
Because it’s a—a—a—a—.” 

He smiled a pleasant smile, as if it were all plain enough. 

“One hundred and seven last Christmas,” said the director. ‘He lost his 
answers about the age of ninety-eight. Of late years he puts his whole conun- 
drums in blank—but they please him just as well.” 

It is so easy to make conundrums that most intelligent men 
will prefer to put their faculties to some harder and more useful 
task. A dancer once said to a Spartan, “I can stand on one leg 
longer than you.” “Perhaps so,” said the Spartan, “and so can my 
goose.” A few conundrums are very well after dinner with the 
raisins and nuts, and I have no doubt my friend, the editor, will be 
quite willing to furnish them at réasonable rates in lots to suit pur- 
chasers, 

GroRGE WAKEMAN. 














THE SILENT LOVER. 


N the province of Kiang-si, on the shore of the beautiful Lake 
Po-yang, where nature is so fair that the heart of man need 
never know a single sorrow; where days of innocence and peace 
pass one by one away, and are shrouded by serene and ever tran- 
quil nights; where the eyes of evening peer down, radiant and 
wondering, into the lustrous mirror that gives back their splendor; 
where odorous breezes of morning arise from the shining waters, 
and mingle in fragrance with the golden sunbeams that pierce the 
luxuriant foliage; where the gentle wave is always caressing the 
broad-leaved lotus which rests upon its bosom, or melting in timid 
ripples upon the white beach beyond; where the wind is always 
whispering strange secrets among the branches of the cypress and 
the willow ; where contentment and happiness should forever guide 
every human thought—here dwelt Ta-uen, a Chinese gentleman, 
young, comely and brave, but a prey to unutterable weariness, and 
strangely insensible to the charms of existence. 

Ta-uen was a native of Nanchang, a city of honorable Chinese 
distinction for virtue, intelligence and wealth. Early luxuries and 
a too careless abandonment to youthful pleasures had brought him 
premature satiety. He had in turn exhausted all the popular means 
of personal enjoyment. At nineteen he had shone the central star 
of Nanchang’s most brilliant circles. But as months rolled by he 
wearied of this supremacy. Gradually, but perceptibly, society 
began to lose its charm for him. For a while the fascinations of 
literature absorbed him, but having by rapid steps achieved the de- 
gree of Flowering Talent,* his energies again subsided, and left 
him desolate and aimless, Political aspirations were denied him, 
for, as a pure Chinese, without a trace of a Tartar sympathy, such 
sentiments as he felt called upon to entertain were not directly 
favorable to the existing rulers, and the expression of adverse views 
in China is regarded with rigor, the mildest treatment for such 
cases being immediate and dishonorable death, Once again he was 
aroused from torpor by inclinations toward travel, but after having 
wandered restlessly through the Middle Kingdom, explored the 
follies and the cheap glories of the capital, and briefly tasted the 
watering-place delights of Tung-ting, he relapsed into Nanchang, 
nowise cheered, and possibly more wretched than ever. 

Physicians were in vain. 

It was discovered that all their efforts could not minister to a 
mind diseased, and that the few of their numberless suggestions 


* Siu-tsai (flowering talent), the highest educational degree that China affords. 
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which Ta-uen consented to adopt were wholly unproductive of 
result. 

For a limited period it was assumed that Ta-uen was in love. 
His abstractions, his melancholy mien, his sighs, his usually blue rai- 
ment, favored this supposition. But as days advanced and receded, 
and no sign of tender preference appeared, the people began to 
abandon this conjecture. The “go-betweens” whose authorized 
profession, in China, is to investigate and organize Love’s young 
dreams, shook their heads, and turned their attentions elsewhere. 
Maidenly flutterings grew less and less frequent at mention of his 
name, and were at length quietly given over. Maternal anxieties 
were quelled. It was finally settled that Ta-uen’s destiny was 
obscured by an impenetrable mystery, the solution of which must 
be left to time—although some persons still urged the possibility 
of a blighted affection, and a few hinted at opium. 

“What causes the disquietude of my elder brother?” one day 
asked Tai-ping-siuen, a friend and companion of the afflicted 
Ta-uen. 

“That, my noble and elegant cousin, it is impossible for me to 
tell you,” answered Ta-uen. 

“ Are there, then, profound and interesting secrets, too curious to 
be imparted to the untrustworthy friend who seeks to console 
you?” 

“ Nothing of the sort, beloved Tai-ping-siuen; on the contrary, I 
know very little about it myself.” 

“There is very celestial food at the cook-shops; wonderful duck- 
tongues, and deer-tendons of exquisite delicacy.” 

“Months have passed since the languid appetite of Ta-uen has 
known a thrill of emotion.” 

“There are maidens everywhere around who pine for the inde- 
scribable glances and the irresistible words of Ta-uen.” 

“Alas! Tai-ping-siuen, they talk. Through the four quarters 
of the Empire, I have sought in vain for women whose tongues 
could cheer, yet not exasperate.” 

“ Ah,” said Tai-ping-siuen, quoting the wisdom of the Shee-king, 
“if the tea could be gathered in midwinter !” 

“What the women have lost in their feet they have added to 
their tongues,” responded Ta-uen, with an honored proverb from 
the oldest of the philosophers. 

“Those are words of virtue and truth.” 

* And on no account is it just that the hen should continually 
crow.” 

“But what, then, does my judicious but irresolute brother pro- 
pose to do about it?” 

“'Tai-ping-siuen, I will tell you. Let us go to Poyang, and there, 
among the willow groves, make for ourselves a home where com- 
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fort shall wait on us, and which feminine turbulence shall never in- 
vade.” 

“Ta-uen, my best of friends, your idea is preposterous.” 

“ According to the manner in which you take it, Tai-ping-siuen.” 

“But I do not take it at all, Ta-uen; and what is a good deal 
more, I do not think I ever shall take it, any way.” 

“Very well,” answered Ta-uen, impatient of opposition, and as- 
suming the tone of mingled compliment and self-depreciation with 
which Oriental courtesy ever tempers the bitterest disputes ; “ very 
well, intelligent Tai-ping-siuen ; it may not suit your estimable case, 
but for my ignoble and contemptible condition, I discover no better 
palliative. Afar from Nanchang, toward the extremity of Poyang, 
there is a lofty and tolerably spacious house that belongs to me. 
There I shall be exempt from the evils of feminine confusion, toward 
which I entertain a peculiar enmity. I shall there seek repose, with 
occasional sports relieving my solitude. I shall have excellent 
meats served in coffers of silver, and fine wines prepared in gem-like 
cups. I shall take with me a cook from Ning-po. If you choose to 
go with this insignificant person, join me, and in the pursuit of tran- 
quillity we will ardently codperate.” 

“ All that you say, Ta-uen, is very luxurious to the ear, but much 
of it is also in my eye. If I shake my incredulous and unconvinced 
head, esteem it no expression of disrespect ; but I weakly acknowl- 
edge a fondness for my present useless and frivolous life, and, on 
the whole, I expect to have the bad taste to continue it.” 

So, disagreeing in the best possible taste, they separated, and be- 
fore many days had passed, Ta-uen deserted the gayeties—which to 
him were gayeties no longer—of Nanchang, and was lost to the 
sight of the world of which he had so long been a prominent orna- 
ment. On the shore of Poyang he wandered amid the groves of 
willow and cypress. Day after day he wandered, or floated idly 
over its pellucid waters. By night he held temperate revel in his 
halls of porphyry and jasper, seldom staining with crimson over- 
flowings the marble floors. And thus, for many months, Ta-uen’s 
course of life flowed on, smooth, unperturbed, unrelieved in blank 
monotony, spiced with no variety, and, alas for the vanity of human 
expectations, never happy. 


In the time of the second gathering of the tea, the mildest and 
fairest of the year, when the trees begin to fill with little nests, and 
when all nature trembles and blushes with conscious warmth, Tai- 
ping-siuen ordered his mules, and ran off to Poyang to take counsel 
with his exiled friend. He found Ta-uen upon the lake, practising 
the enlivening pursuit of cormorant fishing. The greetings of the 
young men were polite and decorous, and their conversation, which 
turned upon various subjects, was at once exhilarating and in- 
structive. 
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Toward the close Tai-ping-siuen introduced the topic which most 
closely interested him. 

“ Ta-uen, there is a maiden—” said he. 

“ Alas, there are so many,” said Ta-uen. 

“If my amiable and well-conducted friend would restrain for a 
moment his noble impetuosity, his servant would endeavor to make 
himself more plainly understood.” 

“Pardon me, Tai-ping-siuen, I will listen with the respect which 
is due your excellent character.” 

“ There is a maiden, Ta-uen, whose indescribable charms have for 
many weeks afforded the youth of Nanchang the most pleasing 
sensations. Her father is eminent for riches and refinement, and his 
name is Lou-kien. Moreover, he is so little of a Tartar that he 
dangles behind his well-formed back no unmeaning tail, but is even 
freer in that particular than either you or myself.* As for his 
daughter, the incapable tongue of Tai-ping-siuen can only convey 
faint and inadequate ideas respecting her. Her form is like the 
waving willow leaf, and her face as full of beauty as the moon, of 
which she is the younger sister. Her eyes are like the brightest 
stars of Winter, and her feet, which have never been spoken of 
without emotion, are said to be wholly incompetent to the support 
of her delicate frame.” 

“ And what of her tongue ?” asked Ta-uen. 

“ Most accomplished Ta-uen,” answered Tai-ping-siuen, in some 
irritation, “ you talk like a person of vulgar birth and no education 
whatever. Her conversation is regulated by a wise discretion, and 
modesty conceives every word that is issued from her exquisite lips.” 

“Ah!” sighed Ta-uen, “if I could hear of a beautiful woman 
who is not possessed with the Quei-shin of speech.” 

“Ta-uen, my first and only brother!” exclaimed Tai-ping-siuen, 
“ will you choose one of my mules, and, after a journey which we 
will all pray may be disturbed by no unhappy misadventure, gaze 
upon this fair and dazzling damsel, and consider of her for yourself?” 

“ No, Tai-ping-siuen,” said Ta-uen, “that is entirely out of the 
question.” 

But the truth was, Ta-uen had already found that his self-imposed 
exile was not wholly a relief to him. Total feminine abstinence 
had operated somewhat to the increase rather than to the diminu- 
tion of his weariness. At least, in Nanchang, he could exploit his 
grievance. He keenly felt this, although his pride would not sufter 
him to acknowledge it. And now Tai-ping-siuen was very pressing, 
and it became Ta-uen in due time to gradually dispose of his scru- 
ples, and, by slow degrees, to yield. 

The next day Nanchang learned of the return of its lost pleiad. 


*The wearing of the tail is not a pure Chinese custom, but was introduced by 
the Tartars. 
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When Ta-uen first encountered the maiden, Lou-loua, of whom 
his friend had told him, his breast did certainly quiver with a new 
and strange sensation, and his self-confidence, which until that mo- 
ment had never known a variation from its firmness, experienced an 
unexpected shock. Her loveliness, he was compelled to admit, was 
not to be disputed. The flash of her littie eyes kindled inextin- 
guishable flames. The smile of her large and pouting lips was 
brighter than the glimmer of lapis-lazuli. Her whole countenance 
was elegantly pale, and full of sweetness. Her hair falling in black 
curls about her face, added grace and symmetry to the movements 
of her head. Her dress was embroidered with marvellous accuracy, 
and her trousers, daintily gathered to her slender ankle, revealed 
twin feet of proportions too minute to be distinctly measurable. 

Tai-ping-siuen saw with friendly satisfaction that Ta-uen was for 
a moment moved. And the distinguished people of Nanchang— 
great numbers of whom were present on the occasion—carefully 
watched the coming together of the manliest of the manly, and the 
fairest of the fair. 

Ta-uen approached Lou-loua, his hands folded upon his breast, 
and his body reverently inclined. She sat awaiting him, her eyes 
cast in humility downward, and a timid flush of expectation illu- 
mining her brow. , 

“Health is with the daughter of the stars,” said Ta-uen. 

“Thanks to your accommodating wishes,” said Lou-loua. 

“ Your air announces your goodness,” said Ta-uen. 

“ Ah, sir, it is you alone who can judge,” said Lou-loua. 

“ Virtue and a contented mind are painted upon your face,” said 
Ta-uen. 

“My acknowledgments should be everlasting,” said Lou-loua. 

“Tt is a fine evening,” said Ta-uen. 

“Tt is a most fortunate and successful evening, since a noble 
gentleman honors it with his approval,” said Lou-loua. 

“Tt is impossible to be sufficiently respectful to you,” said Ta-uen. 

“How shall I dare to persuade myself of what you say?” said 
Lou-loua. 

“Well, well,” said Ta-uen, making a grave obeisance, and with- 
drawing, “I have not treated you with sufficient distinction.” 

Lou-loua, less rigidly cynical than Ta-uen, did not conceal from 
herself the joy which this interview afforded her, All that she had 
heard of the agreeable Ta-uen was abundantly verified. And she 
discovered, too, graces and attractions of which she had not been 
warned. “But alas!” she said to herself, “he loves not women, 
and each day strives more and more to harden his heart against our 
inferior and unprofitable sex.” 

Ta-uen feared to admit the suspicion that his fancy had been 
touched. He resisted with much coldness the imputations of Tai- 
ping-siuen, 
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“ Ah, Ta-uen,” said that good-natured friend, “the refreshing 
Lou-loua has inspired you once more.” 

“ Acute Tai-ping-siuen, this time you are wrong. If, now, she 
had the gift of silence with her other visible advantages, there 
would be something to talk about.” 

“ Noble cousin,” answered Tai-ping-siuen, “ you are always sen- 
sible and well-informed, but this time you are also very absurd. 
Her language is the language of purity and evident propriety.” 

“T do not like the language of the women at all,” said Ta-uen. 
“Better a speechless daughter of the Kung than the fairest and 
richest of the loose-tongued Tse.” 

“Estimable Ta-uen, you have too much ginger in your temper.” 

“Very well, Tai-ping-siuen, only I shall see the beautiful but 
talkative Lou-loua no more.” 

* Oh, Ta-uen.” 

“Precisely, my Tai-ping-siuen, As she dazzles the eye, so might 
she confuse the understanding, In time she might destroy my prin- 
ciples, and compel me to endure the female tongue. No, Tai-ping- 
siuen, my resolution is not to be unfixed. Remember that a restless 
tongue is one of the five causes allowed by the philosophers for 
divorce.” 

When Lou-loua heard this, as she very speedily did, a gloom came 
like a vail of Nanchang silk over her face, and she expressed a tear, 
as round and as pure as the pearls of the royal family. Then it was 
observed by her family that she sank into revery, out of which she 
emerged an hour later, smiling and contented. 

Two days after fashionable Nanchang was convulsed with the 
intelligence of a sorrowful calamity. The beautiful Lou-loua, on 
returning home after a morning ride, had fallen from her convey- 
ance, and injured herself in a general way, but principally in the 
region of the head. Fortwo entire days her condition was deemed 
dangerous, according to report, but then her well-organized consti- 
tution triumphed, and she began to recover. One startling misfor- 
tune, however, clung to her. She had lost the power of speech for- 
ever. 

When Ta-uen heard this, he was agitated with mingled sadness 
anddelight. He could not overcome his gratification on finding 
that no impediment need now oppose the progress of his affections ; 
and yet the conviction of his supreme selfishness was at times too 
bitter for him. But one thing, at least, was clear. It would no 
longer be possible for him to forego the presence of the beautiful 
Lou-loua. 

So, as soon as the circumstances of her recovery would permit, 
he sought an interview, and communed with her. The language of 
her eyes told him all that he most wished to know, and he was 
thoroughly happy in her oral incompetency. Lou-loua was happy 
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too. For many weeks their course of companionship ran swift and 
smooth, and all Nanchang smiled sympathetic and complacent. By 
day they were never parted, and by night, the streets in the near 
neighborhood of Lou-kien’s residence resounded with plaintive and 
tender chants, expressive of hopeful passion, 


TA-UEN’S SERENADE. 
There is a maiden, 
There is a little maiden whom I love. 
Her name it is easy to utter ; 
The night winds are always breathing it in my ear. 
Something has been telling it to me all the night. 
But who shall convey the extent of her beauties, 
Or of the graces of her mind ? 
To others she is frigid. 
But to me she is as the moon-beam, radiant and warm. 


She is exempt from the ordinary weaknesses of women. 

Her piety is the theme of admiration among all classes. 

Her virtues are so lofty that they reach the stars. 

She reads all the sacred books and knows them by heart. 

With strong moral principles she immingles a cheerful spirit. 

And her rich black hair is involved in unctuous gum. 

A number of expensive jewels shine in her hair ; 

They shine like clusters of stars relieved by a jet-black sky. 

The Fong-whang * trembles with delight upon her forehead ; 

Oh! enviable Fong-whang. 

Ornaments of gold and of dried insects encircle her neck ; 

Oh! enviable gold and dried insects. 

Her countehance needs not the additional glow of paint. 

Her waist is enveloped in red-colored silks, 

And her petticoat is embroidered with a hundred butterflies fluttering 
among flowers. 

Her feet are atoms of celestial origin, 

And her trousers are the blue clouds which protect them. 


To many her heart is hard and cold ; 

To them it is very beautiful porcelain. 

To me it is soft and warm ; 

To me it is Shan-tung silk. + 

Her lips are sealed, and words proceed not therefrom, 
But in their place come sighs of aromatic fragrance. 
Her family are conspicuous for respectability, 

And her father is extremely wealthy. 

He possesses a great humber of rhinoceros’ horns 
All imported from Burmah and very valuable. 

But for me the greatest treasure— 

The treasure beyond all, for me, 

Is the little maiden, 

The little maiden whom I love. 


* The Fong-whang is a magical bird known to Chinese tradition, an artificial 
image of which forms a popular headdress. 

+ The silk of Shan-tung is of marvellous softness and warmth. Its reputation 
is historical, and was great in the time of Virgil, who sang its praises. 
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As the love of Ta-uen and Lou-loua advanced and prospered, an in- 
describable tinge of regret came over the young Chinese gentleman. 
At first to his surprise, but presently to his consternation, he found 
himself longing for a word of fondness from his affianced. At first 
he repelled this sentiment as unworthy of his firmness, but it gradu- 
ally overcame him again and again, until he became a prey to the 
deepest anguish. He was forced to admit within himself that his 
ideas on the subject of the female tongue had been too dangerously 
radical, and that experience had at last taught him the value of a gift 
he had once considered an excrescence. The eloquence of the eye, 
he found, the pressure of the hand, the assurance of a caress, were 
insufficient to complete his comfort. Oh, for a word! he sighed, 
but sighed in vain; and it at last appeared painfully evident that 
Ta-uen had simply stepped from one unsatisfactory extreme to the 
other, and that he was now almost as inconsolably miserable as 
when he had started to adapt himself to the seclusions of Poyang. 

It was natural that Lou-loua should feel a deep concern at the 
returning unhappiness of her lover. She besought him to explain 
it, and indeed, succeeded in drawing from him the reluctant truth, 
And on learning the real condition of things, she did nothing but 
smile with great and persistent appearance of delight, which Ta-uen 
thought the most extraordinary circumstance that had ever hap- 
pened. 

Nevertheless, as Nanchang had expected, the announcement of 
the impending marriage ceremony was not long deferred. And in 
early Autumn it came. The assemblage was enormous, and cor- 
respondingly brilliant. Everybody palpitated with sympathetic 
emotion ; everybody was irrecoverably lost in admiration at the 
beauty of the loving pair; everybody mourned the affliction of the 
bride, who, for her part, seemed never so joyous. 

Ta-uen and Lou-lowa approached the tablet borne by turtle-doves, 
and appropriately inscribed their names. Ta-uen spoke a few words 
indicative of his intentions through life so far as Lou-loua was con- 
cerned, and then an amazing incident occurred. 

Lifting her beautiful eyes to her lover’s face, and opening her 
beautiful lips, Lou-loua softly murmured : 

“This is my dear and only lord, the master of my faith and 
duty!” 

“ Ah, hi!” cried everybody, Ta-uen included. 


The explanation was rapid and complete. 

“How could I help it?” said Lou-loua. “ What they said was, 
that you scorned me for my tongue. Oh, hateful tongue, to bring 
me Ta-uen’s scorn. I would have forever remained your Silent 
Lover, but for your later words, impelling me to take once more my 
gift of speech. Does Ta-uen forgive me ?” 
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“ Ah, hi! Lou-loua,” whispered Ta-uen, “I am conquered.” 

For a while the entire community of Nanchang, excepting Tai- 
ping-siuen, the faithful friend, laughed immoderately. But the 
lovers cared little for this. Far away from the city’s turmoil, once 
more on the shore of Poyang, they lived only for one another, and 
there, where nature is ever the most fair, they found unending 
happiness. 

Evwarp H. Hovss. 








FROWN NOT. 


4 ROWN not, dear love, nor deem thy faith abused 
Because I try thy love, which I love best ; 
Frown not, nor deem thee heartlessly misused, 
Because I try thee with my teasing jest! 
If, as thou say’st, my mirth is sweet as chimes, 
May I not jingle out of tune sometimes ? 


And if—and if I loved thee not, or less, 

Believe me I should pass unvexing thee. 
But inly vex’d by feverish fretfulness, 

I fret thee with the pangs love whets for me. 
When most I fret thee, sweet, then most I love ; 
And colder seem that thou may’st fonder prove. 


Thou tellest me, with envious, angry glance, 

Of happier men, and mistresses more kind— 
Of calm Yolande, and placid, fair Constance ; 

Less fitful these, thou say’st, than Summer wind. 
Yet must I deem them, love, more fair than wise, 
Since thou did’st ’scape them both to be my prize! 


Bethink thee, dear, if I had tried thee less, 

Would’st thou have sworn so oft to free thy heart ? 
Would I have bow’d my pride to tenderness ? 

And both have proved we could not live apart ? 
Nay ; whensoe’er we stinted both for pain, 
Have we not paid it doubly back again ? 


Frown not, beloved, nor vex thee with my ways; 
Enough that thou art mine, and I am thine. 
Thou would’st not have me change what won thy praise, 
Or lose the charm which makes thee wholly mine ? 
Ah, when I fret, then most I love thee, sweet, 
And colder seem that we may fonder meet. 
Mary WatsincHaM. 





THE CRY FROM THE STUDIOS. 


HE petition which the artists of the National Academy of De- 
sign have sent to Congress, praying that a heavy tax may be 
imposed on all foreign pictures imported into this country, has nat- 
urally enough excited a good deal of discussion among people inter- 
ested in art and desirous of seeing the public share in that interest. 
We ourselves have yet to hear in private the first word of approval 
either of the spirit of the petition or the terms of it; and as for the 
public discussion in the newspapers, we believe the “Tribune” is 
the only leading journal that has not spoken strongly against the 
measure, and even the “Tribune,” considering how sturdy a cham- 
pion it is of Protection, has said much less in favor of the measure 
than might have been expected. Other journals, as the “ Evening 
Post,” the “ World,” and the “Herald,” have exposed the narrow- 
ness, the illiberality, and the cowardice of the petition, each in its 
own way. The best article that we have seen on the subject was 
one in the “T[ome Journal.” It was serious and elevated in tone, 
full of good, plain sense, and lighted by a lambent humor that in 
turn showed all sides of the matter. 

The artists may gather from these articles in the public journals 
how much interest is felt in their movement. Perhaps, indeed, it 
may not have occurred to them that the public, as well as them- 
selves, has a direct and personal interest in this matter. If we may 
say it without giving offence, which is hardly to be hoped, they 
seem to have looked at the subject in that purely mercenary aspect 
which is at present the fashion here in America. We shall be 
upheld by all those who have considered the matter when we write 
that there is as much speculation, as much strategy, and as much 
trickery employed to-day by certain artists in selling their pictures, 
as there is among certain Wall Street men in selling stocks; and 
this mercantile, trading spirit is rapidly becoming infectious, and 
threatens to retard the growth of a genuine art in this country, 
if not to kill it altogether. No one can have been long in a 
position to command an inside view of the world of what, for con- 
venience sake, we call art, here in New York—the studio, the aue- 
tions, the galleries, the “private views,” the Academy, the news- 
paper criticisms—without coming to the conclusion that, whatever 
may be said for the actual art, the knowledge of maneuvring, the 
business ability, the familiarity with artful dodges, the stone out of 
which this great seething pot of soup has been made, are deserving, 
from a worldly point of view, of the very warmest applause. We 
have many anecdotes to tell which would abundantly illustrate and 
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justify the statement, but the facts are too patent to need either 
illustration or justification. If, however, any one should seriously 
doubt or deny, let him, if he can, secure the possession of an edito- 
rial chair in some journal whose circulation makes its praise worth 
having and its censure worth fearing pecuniarily, and he will not be 
long in learning that there are many artists who can be as persis- 
tent, as pushing, and as brazen in their efforts to secure his praises 
as the keeper of a Chatham Street clothing store could be in the 
pursuit of a customer. We are very far from saying that all our 
artists are of this sort; unpleasant as our experience has been, it 
does not prevent our seeing that these uneasy, vain, avaricious 
men are as yet the exception, not the rule; but they are, for all 
that, not men whose influence is to be despised. They are men of 
mark, men well known, and if they are not men of real merit, the 
public knows nothing of that; it is not to blame for being deceived 
by this clamor of puffery, this manifest outward success, this uni- 
versal assenting voice of praise. “Surely,” says the ever young 
Mrs. Grundy, “surely, there must be some merit where there is 
such a demand for his works, and they bring such high prices!” 
But why, we ask the lady, should it be wondered at, that a man is 
talked about and his pictures sought for, when the main business of 
his life is to see that he is talked about, and that no opportunity for 
notoriety is ever missed. Surely, it would argue a poor talent for 
business, if unremitting attention to it did not produce some result. 

Now, our only practical concern with this state of things, apart 
from the personal annoyance and mortification of seeing charlatans 
and pretenders usurp the places of better men, lies in the fact, that 
cannot be denied and may as well be faced, that the influence of 
these men is making itself felt on the whole body of artists, and is 
rapidly making traders of them. The younger ones, especially, who 
see men with comparatively little talent, and that merely mechani- 
cal, rise to place and wealth and influence with a rapidity propor- 
tioned to their lightness, are sorely tempted to envy their success, 
and to inquire how it has been accomplished. When they find that 
bounce and bribery are the philosopher’s stone that turns all this 
brass to gold, they are naturally led to ask themselves whether 
bounce be not a good creature, and whether they will not be flying 
in the face of Providence to neglect employing so skilful a servant. 
Of course they forget, or do not know, that much of this success is 
ephemeral, and that even while it lasts it is a success merely of 
money, and not of solid reputation, much less of real fame. The 
generation that sees these Will-o’-the-wisps dancing about the world 
will see them die out, either from a failure of gas, or in the light of 
a real talent rising above the horizon; and as in Géthe’s pretty 
fairy-tale, the gold coin that they shake so freely from them as they 
dance will prove nothing but illusory stuff that buys nothing in any 
market. 
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We have no desire to be captious, if we can help it. We do not 
rashly conclude that this desire for money, country-houses, horses, 
and the rest, shows an innate or acquired depravity. On the con- 
trary, we dare say that they are very good things, else we do not 
see why the world should be so bent on having them. But this we 
do say, and will maintain, that just so soon as an artist, or a body of 
artists, or a literary man, allows these things to come between him 
and his art, just so soon his art will deteriorate, and if he persists 
in dividing his thoughts between his art and the world, the world 
will finally devour him and his art, and make an end of both. This 
is not sentimental nor fanatical talk ; it is plain common-sense, and 
is backed by all history and experience; and although we know 
very well, beforehand, that many who read it will laugh at it, we 
shall continue to believe it until something better than a laugh can 
be brought against it. 

Now, it is greatly to be regretted that the habit of looking at art 
as a business, a speculation, a means of realizing money—aspects in 
which it never was regarded in any great era, nor by any true 
artist—-should become the fashion here. But, unfortunately, the signs 
are plenty that it is getting to be the fashion, and both the artists 
and the public are suffering from the effects. There is no lack of 
talent among us; there are young men who, if they once could feel 
the stimulus of a cultivated public opinion, or of professional en- 
thusiasm, to say nothing of the inspiration of the muse, urging them 
to study, to devotion, would produce sterling works, and make art 
mean something worthy of the world’s serious regard. We could 
name a half-dozen such at least; we will name them ;—but no, the 
public knows them well enough, and they, alas, know the public, and 
are content to give it all it asks for, because in return the public 
gives them all that they demand—gold for falsehood and flummery, 
dross for dross. 

This latest movement of the artists, appealing to Congress to help 
them sell their pictures by giving them a monopoly in the market, 
is of a piece with the other developments of the spirit we complain 
of. But, more than this, it shows an indifference to the rights of 
the public, and to its pleasures, which seems to us very illiberal; 
these gentlemen consider only themselves, and forget, or else are in- 
different to the fact, that, outside of their small circle, the matter 
in dispute may not be looked at with their eyes. They have come 
to be so in the habit of looking at their pictures from the shopkeep- 
er’s point of view, that they do not see any distinction between his 
goods and theirs, nor any reason why, if it be desirable that he 
should be protected by prohibitive duties, it should not also be de- 
sirable to protect them. The same way of looking at their work 
has led them to denounce criticism, for, “ why,” one of them asks, 
and in so many words, “shall the critic be allowed to say my pic- 

28 
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ture is bad, and yet it shall be libel if the same man go into my 
father’s grocery and publish that he sands his sugar and sells beans 
for coffee?” And because this reasoning has seemed good to the 
artists they have made a combined and strenuous, if not very suc- 
cessful, effort to send the critics toCoventry. In the matter of criti- 
cism they were easily answered, for it was plain that if they put 
their pictures in a public place and asked people to look at them, 
there could be no law either written or unwritten, forbidding the 
public to look and speak its mind. So, if the paternal grocer had 
sent his sanded sugar or his make-believe coffee to the fair, and 
entered into public competition with other grocers, it would have 
been perfectly proper for the committee to announce that he had 
sent inferior goods; his sending them there implies that he dares 
the risk of being found out and exposed. So much for criticism, 
where the artists, however anxious to have their productions treated 
like any other manufacture, could not convince the public that they 
were justified in their demand, And, now that they have made a 
second attempt to reduce art to the same level with manufactures, 
and to have it subjected to the same laws that govern trade in pigs 
of iron and lead, or in bales of goods, we venture to prophesy that 
they will not succeed any better. 

We are believers in protection for manufactures, at all events for 
manufactures in their infancy. Every nation that ever became a 
manufacturing nation has been obliged to have recourse to protec- 
tion, and has only become free trade when protection was no longer 
necessary. But no nation, so far as we can learn, ever attempted to 
nourish the arts by any such material and mechanical device, nor 
was it ever before proposed. On the contrary, every advance in 
the fine arts made by any people, every great epoch in the history 
of art, has been due to the stimulus given to native talent by the 
importation of foreign works. This is not the place for a muster of 
historical facts. Everybody knows what Italy owed to Greece, 
what Germany and France owed to Italy, what England owed to 
the Low Countries. We Americans, humble as is the place we have 
thus far gained in art, have scarcely produced a painter who was not 
either stimulated by the sight of some foreign work accidentally 
seen here, or who, starved and stifled in our dry material air, did 
not rush incontinently to some other country where art had once 
flourished, and where she still had a home. 

When, under the protection of a high tariff, the manufacturer of 
iron in this country has brought his product to perfection, the bar 
that he offers in market is not to be distinguished from a bar made 
in whatever other part of the world. Whoever owns a Waltham 
watch is as well off as he who owns one made in Liverpool or 
Geneva. Ile might prefer, from prejudice, or ostentation, or habit, 
a foreign watch, but none that he could buy weuld serve the sole 
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use of a watch—to tell the time accurately—better than the home- 
made one. But no two products of art are the same, nor have 
more than a general and superficial resemblance. Cultivate your 
art at home till it has reached the highest possible point, and yet it 
will in no way necessarily supersede the art of other countries, nor 
render it needless to see and study what other people have produced. 
When we make iron bars as well as they can be made, nobody will 
care to buy English iron, there will be nothing to gain by examin- 
ing it, there will be no need of a bar of it being brought to this 
country. But suppose that by the desired tariff an effect were pro- 
duced which will not be produced, and fifty or more original artists 
of the very highest genius were ushered into the world in conse- 
quence. Well, we shall then have fifty artists of our own; but, 
will those fifty make it unnecessary, or not to be desired, that we 
should see the fifty that England and France and Germany shall 
have each produced in the same time ? 

The artists complain bitterly of the cheap French and German 
pictures which are brought in such numbers into this country, and 
express a strong desire to get rid of them. They seem to reason 
that their cheapness proves their badness. For our part, if cheap- 
ness were all that could be proved against them we should hope to 
see this petition promptly rejected. And if their badness is their 
sin, we confess to a malicious desire to see the names of the seventy- 
three signers of this paper, for we did not know we had so many 
painters of that virtue that they can afford to throw stones at poor 
Mr. Cadart. We would lay a wager that, if the names of all the 
artists long. and favorably known to the public, all those names 
signed not out of sympathy with the petitioners but out of good- 
nature and compliance, were stricken from the roll, we could name 
on our fingers the men who have led this movement, who have been 
working at it for years, and who have carried it to its present point 
in spite of the opposition of the better part of the profession. We 
name no names, but everybody behind the scenes here in New 
York knows well enough that this movement did not originate 
with the best artists, nor even with good ones, Such had nothing 
to fear from foreign pictures. From the excellent they learned val- 
uable lessons, and they saw that even the poorest could teach them 
something, if it were only what to avoid. 

We will confess to something of impatience when we see how 
easily the men who, by the specific gravity of their genius, sink 
ever more and more to the bottom, men who never study, who are 
thoroughly satisfied with themselves, who disdain to be taught, fly 
for a remedy for their poverty, their ill-success, their failure to draw 
the regard of the public, not to study, not to devotion, not to perse- 
vering endeavor to excel, but to legislation and all external aids. 
We have, among our artists, earnest students, faithful workers, 
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high-minded, aspiring men, and these men are content with their 
success, have indeed no reason to complain of neglect. Here we 
may without impropriety name names, and ask whether any one 
hears of Eastman Johnson, or Church, or Durand, or Huntington, 
or Kensett, or Farrer, or Guy, or J. G. Brown, or Charles Moore, 
complaining that they cannot sell their pictures because of Cadart 
and Pilgeram? Do Quincy Ward and Henry K. Brown and Wil- 
liam Story go about crying because nobody will buy their statues ? 
Was there ever a really thorough, good piece of work made that 
could not easily be sold for a fair price? We know that there 
never was, and especially there is never such a thing seen in these 
days. But if poor work will not sell, we are glad of it. We only 
wish it were true, but it isn’t, for there has been a mania lately for 
giving more for the poorest American work than can be got for the 
best foreign, and no good will come of the pecuniary success which 
has been gained for these works by illegitimate means. 

Let any one who has studied carefully the last three exhibitions 
of the Academy of Design ask himself what will become of the 
public interest in art, if such pictures as have crowded those walls 
are to be the only food left it. From some source or other we need 
to get standards to judge by, something to study. And our artists 
are in serious need of competition and rivalry. We know that some 
of the best of them think that the successive importation of foreign 
pictures during the last ten years, especially those made by the 
house of Goupil, have been of great advantage tothe whole body of 
artists, and have greatly advanced the public taste, while even the 
second and third rate productions have been far superior in some 
technical qualities to the best of the pictures painted here. Indeed, 
if we may speak frankly, we believe that it is just here, in the 
improvement of the public taste, that the difficulty lies. The 
majority of our artists have been left behind by it,and are indis- 
posed or unable to make the necessary exertions to catch up with it, 
and regain the public favor. But the only effectual remedy for 
their trouble lies with the artists themselves who complain of neg- 
lect. They have neglected themselves first, have stinted study 
and failed from the place of teachers, and given the public their 
worst, and they will find that all the legislation in the world cannot 
make up for lost time and wasted opportunity. 

CiareNnce Cook. 





NAPOLEON’S PRIVATE CABINET. 


N the Palace of the Tuileries, or in whatever imperial residence 
the Emperor of the French may be, he is ever accompanied by 
what is termed Le Cabinet de ? Hmpereur, meaning his Private Sec- 
retary, or Chef, a Sous Chef, and two attachés of the first official, 
four huissiers or ushers, and a copyist. These form the private 
cabinet of his Majesty, and the chief or first secretary is looked upon 
as one of the most important personages in France. The well-known 
Monsieur Mocquard filled this post up to 1865, the date of his death, 
and he organized for himself the following varied and numerous 
duties: He prepared all the public speeches made by the Emperor; 
he looked over and arranged, in the order of their importance, the 
dispatches, letters and petitions addressed to his Majesty, and he 
answered them or gave directions to his attachés as to the will of 
the sovereign in each case. Persons desiring audiences of the Eia- 
peror (except those connected with diplomacy) received their replies 
from the Chef du Cabinet, and as he assumed great latitude in de- 
ciding whether the applications should reach his imperial master, his 
own importance, from that fact, increased vastly. There was no 
appeal from the decision of Monsieur Mocquard; documents which 
he deemed it best not to present were thrown aside; those submitted 
to the Emperor were in most cases not even glanced at by him. He 
knew that his Chef was a keenly sagacious individual, that he com- 
prehended in a moment the best policy to pursue, and, except in 
matters of the utmost importance, the entire responsibility of dispos- 
ing of all these papers was left to Monsieur Mocquard. Selecting 
from the number those to be answered at once, the Private Secretary 
settled the matter very expeditiously, and with a scratch of his pen 
he disposed of petitions for advancement, relief, pardon, etc. ‘“ Non” 
scrawled over an epistle indicated that the attaché should make a 
decided refusal ; and a curt, peremptory “no” was at once addressed 
to the unlucky person who wrote the petition. “Desolé, mais pas pos- 
sible” (very sorry, but not possible), was understood by the attaché 
to mean that a polite but formal note of regret should be sent in 
that case. “ Nous verrons” (we shall see), occasioned an answer to 
a petition which gave the writer cause to hope. 

Thus, with different and very brief indications, the Chef conducted 
the business of replying to letters addressed to the Cabinet of the 
Emperor. As some hundreds were received daily, the labor would 
have been onerous had not the attachés thrown into the waste-basket 
scores of these epistles. About a third of the number reached the 
Secretary, and some half dozen were read to the Emperor. The 
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task of answering these few wasno easy one. The replies had to be 
carefully worded to suit the important persons addressed, who were 
in many instances kings, cardinals and bishops, princes and dukes, 
leading politicians, and sometimes mouchards, or spies. Great care 
had to be observed, not only that the tone might please the person 
for whom the letter was intended, but also that the wishes of the Em- 
peror might be satisfactorily expressed; and herein rested the great 
difficulty of the Chef. He never knew when the Emperer might 
demand the perusal of the letters to be forwarded. Days, and 
sometimes weeks, passed by without his Majesty seeming to care 
about the correspondence in question, and then suddenly he had, to 
all appearances, determined to see each reply, and in regard to these 
he was generally fault-finding and exacting. Hard to please, mo- 
rose, in fact, during these gloomy intervals,the Emperor gave the 
Chef of the Cabinet much trouble. The Chef, however, had the 
relative satisfaction of venting his pent-up discontent upon the 
attachés, and these in their turn found fault with the ushers. At 
such periods those coming for the first time to the Cabinet de 7? Em 
pereur did not find it a pleasant place. At other times the polite 
manner and condescension of the white-cravatted, brown-uniformed 
/uissiers were remarkable. 

‘The Chef had not only to answer letters; it was his duty to sort 
he dispatches from the Ministers of War, Foreign Affairs, Navy 
and Finance, also the reports from the Prefect of Police, and lastly 
the printed slips containing important extracts from the English, 
Spanish, German, Russian, Italian and American journals. The 
Emperor insisted upon looking over all these, or at any rate the 
more important, and upon these the Chief Secretary was expected 
to decide. He could not neglect this part of his duty. Had he 
been found doing so, he would have forfeited in a great measure the 
confidence of the Emperor. Of course, the fulfilment of all these 
duties required time, so the Chef came to his “ bureau ” at seven in 
the morning, Winter and Summer, remained there until twelve, 
breakfasted at the Imperial table, and was then at liberty until five 
in the afternoon, when he returned to the palace and remained until 
seven in the evening. 

The Sous Chef is more an ornament than a useful member of the 
Cabinet. He is generally a person of distinction, to secure whom 
to the interests of the Imperial régime, the post of Under Secretary 
is given. He draws a salary and has a “bureau” and servants 
attached to his person and his office in the palace, but he does 
nothing except in case of the serious illness of the Chef. For the 
time being he assumes the position ostensibly, but in reality the 
business of the Cabinet is accomplished by the attachés of the Chef. 
In short, the Sous Chef has a sinecure. 

The Emperor was ever disinclined to admit too many persons into 
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the secrets of his Cabinet, so the Chef and attachés were alone allowed 
access to the correspondence. To secure the fidelity of the latter 
personages, liberal salaries and numerous decorations were bestowed 
upon them, but they were kept but partially aw courant with the 
affairs of State. The ciphers used by his spies near the thrones of 
Europe or those used by eminent political people who correspond 
with his Majesty, were never revealed to a third party. The Em- 
peror in most instances declined to trust even his long tried and 
devoted Chef, Mocquard, with the key to these dispatches; they 
were delivered to him in stirring times at whatever hour received. 
If he was sleeping, his valet had orders to wake him. Trusting no 
one, the Emperor preferred being disturbed in his rest rather than 
admit others into his confidence. But, of course, this secrecy was 
applied merely to more personal matters; to those reports which 
concerned the Emperor more nearly. Other reports, more directly 
concerning the Emperor’s policy or the welfare of the empire, were 
known to the Secretary, and this fact of course increased his in- 
fluence and power. Knowing so many of the secret resolves of his 
master, he became aware of the ultimate disposal of many im- 
portant matters; he found it quite practicable to foresee the conclu- 
sion of questions affecting grave interests, and could act with refer- 
ence to his future advantage and provide for the interests of his 
favorites and followers, by whom he was, of course, ever sur- 
rounded. A hint from the Private Secretary brought with it for- 
tune. He could enrich himself and those whom he chose to patron- 
ize. That he took care of his own interests, Monsieur Mocquard 
gave the best proof. He amassed an enormous fortune in a few 
years, leaving several millions of francs to be divided among his 
three children. 

In a lesser degree the attachés of the Cabinet were powerful and 
influential. They had orders to throw aside such petitions or letters 
as seemed to them trivial or absurd, and as there were very many 
such, of course they could, through interested motives, retard or 
accelerate the receipt by the Emperor of documents addressed to 
him. They were allowed to open documents not marked in a 
manner to designate that none save his Majesty or the Secretary 
might break the seal, and this in itself constituted a great power. 
A promise from one of the attachés to further a suit to his Majesty 
was eagerly sought after by the majority of petitioners, and in 
many cases the former must have profited by the advantages which 
their official position gave them, since it was easy for them to give 
prominence to a case they favored. 

As I said above, the parties forming the Cabinet of the Emperor 
accompany him wherever he may go. Couriers, active and zealous, 
have charge of the mails for his Majesty, and in no instance does he 
ever consent to be without his daily batch of letters and papers. 
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Even when on a pleasure trip or out shooting, if he is to remain 
more than a day, the service of the Cabinet is performed. Mem 
bers of this important office accompany him and receive documents 
and reports transmitted through the regular workings of his Majes- 
ty’s mail couriers. 

During the war in Italy in 1859, in all his grand tours through 
the different departments of the empire, and during his voy- 
age to Algeria and Corsica, the functions of the Cabinet were never 
suspended. During the war the Empress Eugenie remained in 
Paris as Regent, but in reality the work of the Imperial admin- 
istration, its actual direction, was presided over by the Emperor 
himself through the Chef and attachés of the Private Cabinet. Fa- 
tigued by a long day’s journey or the active supervision of a great 
and hotly contested battle, his Majesty did not retire to rest until 
he had gone through the routine of the duties of his Cabinet. He 
inspected the letters pronounced important by the Chef, agreed 
with the latter as to answers to be made and dispatches sent; in 
short, each day he attended regularly to his self-imposed task. 
The official and semi-official journals in Paris received orders to 
dwell much upon the fact that under the supervision of the Empress 
the affairs of the empire were in admirable train—that her wisdom 
and tact rendered her quite able to conduct affairs of state; but all 
the while the real master of the situation was the Chief of the Pri- 
vate Cabinet, who gave orders and directions while awaiting the 
final disposal of matters through the Imperial dispatches. 

These facts being known, it becomes evident that the Cabinet de 
? Empereur, through the constant personal attention of Napoleon, 
must be looked upon as one of the most important institutions of 
the empire. Its Chef knows more of the mind of the Emperor 
than any of his advisers, and in most cases this Chef can make or 
unmake the leading men of France. Being with the Emperor at all 
times, studying his moods, his likes and dislikes, the Chef can in- 
cline him in favor of or against those prominent in office. He can 
magnify their qualities or their foibles, and that he may thus wield 
a most powerful influence was evinced by the court paid to Monsieur 
Mocquard, by even the highest dignitaries of the empire. During 
his life, this Chef’ was the right arm of Napoleon, and, in more 
instances than might readily be believed, he moulded and changed 
the policy of his Majesty. Since the death of Mocquard, the post 
of Private Secretary has of course lost some of its importance; the 
successor of the cunning old man can never have the opportunities 
for obtaining compromising information and secrets, which the latter 
obtained through a life-long intimacy with Napoleon, as a lad, a 
prince, and finally an emperor ; but still the present Chey can but pos- 
sess much influence, and his office must ever be one of immense in- 
fluence, so long as the movements of the Emperor are made known 
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to him alone in advance of even the most trusted advisers. 
Ostensibly civil in its attributes, the Emperor’s Cabinet is in 
reality political in its workings. It settles more diplomatic 
questions than the Foreign Office of his Majesty ever dreams 
of. Political agents, princes or diplomats having secret mis- 
sions to the Court of France, transact business with the Private 
Secretary of the Cabinet. They in many cases conclude their mis- 
sions without having met the Emperor at all, the Chef being the 
intermediary in these secret political schemes. It not unfrequently 
happens that the French ministers come to the Chief of the Cabinet 
to obtain information concerning the probable movements of the 
Emperor, and even the members of the Privy Council of Napoleon 
are aware that the official in question knows more about the real 
intentions of the sovereign than they. This being the case, the 
importance of the position becomes all the more manifest ; hence this 
brief sketch may not seem inopportune to those who take an interest 
in the surroundings of the Emperor Napoleon III. 
H. A. Deitxx. 
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AY 7 HO knoweth the hope that was born to me, 
When the Springtime came with its greenery : 
With orchard-blossoming, fair to see, 
With drone of beetle and buzz of bee, 
And Robin a-trill on his apple-tree, 
Cheerily, cheerily ! 


Who knoweth the hope that was dead—ah me! 
That was dcad—and never again to be, 
When the Winter came, all dismally, 
With desolate rain on desolate sea ; 
With cold snow-blossoms for wood and lea, 
And the wind a-moan in the apple-tree, 

Drearily, drearily ! 

Ina D. Coorsriru, 
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—— Our British cousins have lately made a great discovery—two discov- 
eries in fact, each of them very important, at least to the discoverers. For 
two generations, at least, it has been the habit of their journalists, their trav- 
ellers, their quarterly reviewers and political writers of even higher grade, to 
speak of “the Americans”—as they call all the people living in the United 
States, no matter of what race, where born, or how bred—as a pack of shrewd, 
coarse-minded sharpers, regardless of law and of decency, governed by a mob, 
themselves being part of the mob—people with whom it was desirable to be 
at peace because they had power to use and money to spend in the purchase 
of British manufactures, but whom, on the other hand, it was “the correct 
thing” to treat with haughty indifference, and to speak of constantly with 
contempt and ridicule. For some reason or other, not mentioned, and, of 
course, quite impossible to divine, there has come a sudden change over the 
minds and manners of these good people in this respect. We are the same 
that we were thirty years ago; except that owing to the influx of ignorant 
Europeans and the unsettling effects of a great war, we are, taken as a whole, 
somewhat less law-abiding, somewhat more exacting, and somewhat less well- 
behaved than we were in the last generation; and yet all at once we find 
that British opinion has changed in regard to us in these respects, and that 
we are getting an “illigant characther” from our whilom revilers. Chief 
among these has been the “Saturday Review,” which is the most powerful 
organ of public opinion among the educated classes in England. From the 
time of its establishment until the present day the “Saturday Review” has 
sat in the seat of the scorner, and the Americans have been at once its horror 
and its butt. Our brutality, our contempt for law, our disregard for all con- 
siderations but those of our own interest and the will of our fickle mob, our 
prosecution of a mad, bloody, blackguard war, our readiness, nay our intention 
to repudiate our debt as soon as the war was over—these were the topics upon 
which the “ Review” rung its weekly changes through five years without 
ceasing. Now, however, when it is found that, in spite of all Lord Russell’s 
pooh-poohing, the “ Alabama” question must be taken into consideration, 
and settled with some regard to the facts and the right of the case, the “ Re- 
view” approaches the subject in a spirit so different from that which formerly 
pervaded its columns upon this and all kindred topics, that we rub our eyes 
in amazement, and wonder if, indeed, this can be our own dear Saturday Re- 
viler. Speaking for its immense constituency among the British governing 
classes, it says, “ The Americans are sore with us, but they are an eminently 
just and law-loving people” (O, when did we become so, Saturday Reviewer, 
when ?), ‘‘and they will gladly listen to us if we will but do our best to in- 
spire them with a confidence that we are trying to deal with the case in a 
perfectly fair spirit.” They will listen, O Saturday Reviewer, but as to the 
gladness and the joyfulness of their listening, that may not be quite so great 
as it would have been had this trying to deal with the case in a perfectly fair 
spirit been visible a little earlier. But we would by no means discourage 
Cousin Bull when he is in such a happy frame of mind, Let him do his best 
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to inspire us; and let him above all do his bettermost to deal with us in 
a perfectly fair spirit. It will be a novel attitude in which to find him, but 
not a very unbecoming one; and there’s no telling what good may not come 
of it. For only observe whither, in this unwonted mood of his, Cousin Bull 
is tending. ‘The English public think it not unnatural that the Amer.cans 
should be a little sore with us, regret very much that the Alabama got ou/*to 
sea” (Since when have you mourned that untoward “ accident,” most gentle 
Saturday Reviewer, since when ?), “and would be quite willing to make any 
compensation in their power” (Just think of it, John Bull willing to make 
compensation ; and to a parcel of blackguardly Yankees !), “so long as they 
were satified that they were not being bullied into giving it.” Of course 
John you shan’t be bullied, no one likes to be bullied, least of all such a meek, 
unassuming creature as you are, who never did an arrogant thing in your 
life. Poor fellow, what a shame it would be for Jonathan to bully you, your 
cousin, too, John Bull! But that we area just, an “eminently” just and 
law-loving people, is not the only discovery that the “Saturday Review” has 
made. There is a second ; and it is of suca an astonishingly novel character, 
that the passage in which it is revealed deserves to be reproduced entire. 

Nothing would please the Americans more than to see themselves treated, on this and 
other occasions, in this way [the eminently just and perfectly fair way]. They would 
like that we should address them as equals addressing equals, honestly setting ourselves 
to discover what each can equitably ask the other to do; whereas we too often approach 
them with a kind of nagging haughtiness, carping at all their doings and sayings, and 
delighting to show the world with a quiet, bitter triumph how much our inferiors are 
misbehaving themselves. This is not the kind of thing we should much like ourselves, 
and the Americans are enough like us to resent it. 

That paragraph deserves a place among the curiosities of British literature. 
The like of it has not been written till now since Great Britain became a 
nation, which was just one hundred and fifty years ago. It records for the 
British people the greatest discovery of the age. To us it makes little mat- 
ter, except on the score of that personal good feeling which is always pleas- 
anter than its opposite. British writers have often wondered why it was that 
Russia and the United States, one being the most absolute and the other most 
democratic power in the world, and having no bond of blood or language 
between them, and no memory of former alliance, as in the case of France, 
should be upon such good terms in all respects. They have now discovered 
why. It was because Russia has always treated us just as, by their own ad- 
mission, they like to be treated, but as they have not treated us, according to 
their own confession. 

Mr. MoTLey, it is said, will soon be recalled. It is to be hoped that 
the report is untrue. We have been more creditably represented on the whole 
in Europe during the last four or five years than we had been previously for 
many administrations. At London, at Paris, at Vienna, Berlin, Rome, and 
the Hague, we have had ministers who, by their acquirements, their culture, 
their knowledge of society, and their personal character, have not only been 
able to serve the country during a very eventful period, but who have been— 
what our foreign ministers should be—fair specimens of the best breeding 
and education of the Republic. Mr. Lincoln’s appointments in this respect 
were excellent, and among them none were regarded with more favor than 
those of Mr. Motley and Mr. Marsh. Both these gentlemen had won dis- 
tinction in literature; their names were known in Europe; they were not 
mere politicians who had stumped their way into Congress, and who were 
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sent abroad to satisfy their claims upon their party; they were acquainted 
with the history of European politics; they had some knowledge of the man- 
ner in which public affairs are conducted in old and highly civilized nations, 
and they had a personal dignity which has not always been remarkable in 
the representatives of the United States. The selection of highly cultivated 
literary men for such positions is much to be commended, Not that a man 
of letters is necessarily the best man for an important consulship or legation. 
Far from it; he may be in one way as unfit as a party politician is in another. 
But as we have no school of diplomacy, no real diplomatic corps in which 
promotion is to be won by service, men of letters, of a certain standing and 
breadth of culture, are, other things being equal, the best men that we can 
put into diplomatic positions. They have the intellectual culture, and very 
often the knowledge of society, and the breeding, which are of the first im- 
portance in diplomacy, and which are absolutely necessary to the creditable 
performance of the mere routine duty of a minister. They at least know the 
value of language, and can appreciate the necessity of using it in a dispatch 
or an official note in a style somewhat different from that in which it is 
generally used at a mass meeting or on the floor of the. House of Representa- 
tives. They are acquainted with precedents; they understand the relative 
importance of forms and ceremonies which in themselves they may value 
very lightly; they know something of the constitution and the government 
of the countries to which they may be sent, and to what family the reigning 
monarch belongs; all which items of information are trifles which some of 
our representatives abroad have disdained to learn. With this appreciation 
of the fitness of such men for such positions, we cannot but sincerely regret 
that there should be any ground for the report that Mr. Motley is to be re- 
called. His appointment was hardly less popular than that which made 
irving our representative at the Court of Spain. There was little to be done 
in Spain; but, still, since Irving would go, it was well to show that we could 
send such a man as he to do that little. There has not been a great deal to 
do in Austria, but every American who has visited Vienna, and every one of 
us who has thought upon the subject at home, has derived satisfaction from 
the knowledge that we were represented in the society of that highly cultiva- 
ted capital by such a man as Mr. Motley. It is also to be considered that 
when men like Mr. Irving, or Mr. Marsh, or Mr. Motley reside abroad, they 
avail themselves of their position to perform literary labor which otherwise 
would be almost impossible to them, and which, rarely remunerative to them 
personally, adds much to the reputation of their country. If Mr. Motley is 
to be recalled, let us hope that he will be replaced by some gentleman who 
will do us equal honor. 

Mr. Epwin Boorn has been presented with a gold medal ania very 
complimentary letter signed by a goodly array of gentlemen—merchants, 
lawyers, men of letters, and painters, more or less distinguished. The occa- 
sion of the compliment, as the letter informs us, was the performance of 
“Hamlet” by Mr. Booth for one hundred successive nights. This, indeed, 
was a noteworthy incident in the annals of the drama; for we believe that in 
New York and by Mr. Booth such a succession of performances of that play 
has been, for the first time, possible. The ability to repeat a play of high 
character is a test of the capacity both of the principal performer and of the 
community before which he appears. John Philip Kemble made a cruel 
speech anent this upon one occasion. It was, and we believe is yet, the cus- 
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tom for the actors of the principal London companies, when the season is 
over, to go into the provinces, as the rural counties in England are somewhat 
queerly called, and there to play principal parts in the plays in which they 
are accustomed in London to appear as subordinates, At the opening of the 
next London season they used to meet together in the green-room of the 
theatre and exchange greetings and views. On one of these occasions, Kem- 
ble, condescending and affable approached a very inferior and somewhat pre- 
tentious actor, and asked him where he had been. “ Tosuch and such a place, 
sir.” “Ah,” in his stilted style, “and what did you enact?” “‘ Hamlet,’ 
sir, for my opening mght.” “Indeed,” with a bland smile, and a complimen- 
tary manifestation of interest, “and what for your second?” “‘ Hamlet,’ 
again, sir,” with an airof modest pride. ‘“ What, twice in the same place ?” 
“ Hamlet” was Kemble’s great part; and yet he could not have played it a 
quarter of a hundred times successively in London. That Mr. Booth could 
play it a hundred times in New York is not due in any great measure to an 
advance in taste during the past half century ; for Shakespeare was more in 
favor at Drury Lane fifty years ago than he isnow. If Kemble were living and 
in his prime he could not now play “ Hamlet” a hundred nights successively 
in London, except with peril to the manager. Mr. Booth deserves well of 
the lovers of the drama in this country. He is a studious, thoughtful actor, 
with high aims and far more than ordinary qualifications for his art; and 
although both in elocution and in action he sometimes deals rather hardly 
with the modesty of nature, he often shows a subtle and delicate perception 
of the dramatic purpose of his author, and on the whole he may be safely 
placed at the head of our native actors. But it may well be questioned 
whether he has attained such a pitch of excellence as to warrant the making 
of a gold medal in his honor, and its presentation in public by a committee 
of prominent citizens. His study and his performances have brought him 
both praise and pudding in plenty, which all thorough study and good per- 
formance should bring. But it is difficult to see the reason for such public 
honor as he has just received. We strike a medal tocommemorate the taking 
of a city, the conclusion of a peace, or the attainment of some other great 
public advantage. If a man writes fine poems or makes fine speeches, we 
say so; he has fame and such reward as his labors can be made to bring, but 
nothing more. It is difficult to see why the successful actor should be made 
an exception. If we make public presentation of a gold medal to Mr. Booth, 
what shall we do for Emerson and Lowell, neither of whom, we may be sure, 
ever received for either one of his works a sum equal to that which Mr. Booth 
has received for playing “ Hamlet?” This presentation is an example of a 
fault of taste and discretion which is becoming too common with us. The 
address of the subscribers to the medal is marked by grace, dignity and pro- 
priety of expression unusual on such occasions; but when, representing 
themselves as the spokesmen of men of their standing, they say that Mr. 
Booth’s portraiture of “ Hamlet” “will always hereafter be the image of 
Shakespeare's ‘Hamlet’ on our minds,” they saya very great deal. More 
they could not have said if Mr. Booth were the greatest actor that ever lived, 
or, indeed, if he were the greatest actor that genius and study could 
possibly produce. They observe well that the series of performances which 
prompted their compliment is “honorable to the public taste” as well as to 
Mr. Booth’s genius. And in truth, it is the public which should receive the 
medal, as we have no doubt that the recipient of it, with the modesty which 
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so often accompanies real merit, would confess. A community which can 
furnish audiences for a hundred successive performances of the most thought- 
ful play of Shakespeare’s that keeps the stage, gives evidence thereby of a 
wide diffusion of culture and intelligence. If in other respects the presenta- 
tion seems somewhat superfluous, in this it is fully justified. 

Mr. Barnum has given us prize babies, and now it seems that we are 
to have prize gentlemen. Mr. Leonard W. Jerome has, among his other 
munificent acts, given $5,000 to Princeton College, the interest of which is to 
be spent in a gold medal, which, by the vote of each graduating class, shall 
be bestowed upon that one of its members whom his classmates shall pro- 
nounce their first gentleman. The good intention of the founder of this prize 
can be doubted only by a cynicai critic; but whether the mode adopted is the 
best for the attainment of the end proposed, may well be questioned. Is it 
not more than probable that when superiority in gentlemanliness is to be 
decided by the vote of a class of lads, or very young men, the recipient of the 
prize will always be the most popular fellow in the class? The open-handed, 
good-natured, easy-going, “ hail-fellow-well-met” lad will be pronounced by 
the majority of his classmates, we may be sure, the most perfect gentleman 
among them. He may lack personal dignity, polish of manner, and that 
something which is neither education nor polish but in this regard better than 
either, culture; he may be to a certain degree without moral rectitude, and 
even really without wiat Mr. Jerome indicates as the essential distinction 
between an honest man who is, and an honest man who is not a gentleman— 
a due regard for the feelings of others, and yet make himself serviceable to 
and popular with his classmates, and get the name of the most gentlemanly 
fellow in college. That Young America would be the better for a little more 
suavity and consideration for the feeling and convenience of people in general 
cannot safely be disputed. The great increase of wealth here during the last 
thirty years, the general desire of a certain degree of education, and the facili- 
ties for obtaining it, have one set-off to their benefits in the production of a 
very larze class of young people who dress as expensively and know as much 
as most of the noblemen of Europe, and who yet lack the manners without 
which wealth and knowledge, and we will even add honesty and good nature, 
will fail to make the gentleman. It is to be regretted that there is a class of 
social philosophers among us who discourage the acquirement of good man- 
ners; regarding them as the sign of an emasculated nature and the badge 
of polished selfishness, and proclaiming, or rather boasting, that there is a 
“kind of gentility, and the most genuine,” which “is quite consistent with 
awkwerdness and angularity of carriage, with great carelessness of costume, 
and with rough and stammering speech.” There is, without doubt, a manliness 
of character which is not inconsistent with these traits, but which, however, is 
none the better for connection with them; but manliness is not gentility, al- 
though it is something better. Why should rudeness of speech and uncouthness 
of manner be palliated, if not landed, because honesty of character, which may 
exist in connection with them, but which as often does not as it does, is of all 
things most desirable? Who finds a pleasure in the society of learned boors 
and honest brutes, which would not be increased a hundred-fold if the honest 
and learned men were also gentlemen? What a penalty it must have been 
for the enjoyment of Dr. Johnson’s conversation, to endure his bearish man- 
ners and his disgusting habits at table! How much better to read the 
“ Rambier ” in solitude, or even in a circle of well-bred fools! We have not 
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many Dr. Johnsons; but we have much gilded coarseness in our society 
which needs refining from within. Whether the Princeton medal will help 
us in this seems more than doubtful. Should it have any effect, we fear it 
will be rather to produce prigs and paragons than simple, manly, thorough- 
bred gentlemen. 

Ir has been recently announced in the newspapers that at a Christmas 
dinner given by a certain general to his children, he was presented by his 
sons with a deed for the land on which the house stood in which the dinner 
was given, “valued at $3,000”—the house it is to be presumed, not the din- 
ner. Now this was very filial and loving on the part of the sons, and the 
event was one of interest not only to the father, but to all the family. But out- 
side of the family and the circle of family friends why should it be mentionel ? 
and above all why should it be published to the world in newspapers? There 
is no reason assignable which is not degrading either to the public or to the 
parties directly concerned ; in the former case by supposing that the public 
wishes to pry into private family affairs and will pay editors for prying to 
gratify this petty curiosity ; in the latter by supposing that men who do a 
handsome thing in their family, like the one in question, are not satisfied with 
the pleasure of doing it, but like to have their bounty blazoned to the world. 
The Pharisees who sounded a trumpet when they gave alms were more 
respectable than such donors would be ; for the Pharisees blew their trumpet 
before they gave the alms, to summon the people to receive them, and they 
gave not to their own family but to strangers; but to blow your trumpet 
after you have given your father or your wife a present is a meanness of 
ostentation to which we are unwilling to believe that any decent American 
would descend. And yet it is undeniable that there are people who seem to 
derive actual pleasure from seeing notice of their private affairs in print. 
They cannot lay an egg, however small, without getting some editor to do 
their cackling for them. The evil is increasing; and that it is an evil no 
manly, self-respecting man can doubt fora moment. People tell what they 
do to friends who they know will take the news to journalists ; and the friends 
do take it; and when they are told that it is a private matter which should 
not be made public, the reply is, ‘“ Never mind that: do make a paragraph 
about it: it would please the ’sso much.” We knew of a case in which 
a widowed husband asked a journalist to make a paragraph about the death 
of his still unburied wife—“ It would gratify the family so much.” The will- 
ingness of people to be thus written about is sometimes pleaded by journalists 
in justification of such writing. But it is neither justification nor excuse; 
no more than it would be so for the doing of any other indecent ag. Ex- 
posure of what should be concealed concerns not only the person who is 
exposed but the public which is, or ought to be, offended. 

—— ReEADERs of newspapers in these days, when newspapers are not read 
(Sir Boyle Roche loquitur), but glanced through, give little attention to the 
typographical appearance of the damp sheet which diffuses an odor of worldli- 
ness and printer’s ink through the family circle at the breakfast table. So 
long as the news is given in letters that are easily legible, and in a style that 
is not dull, they are content, and look no further. It is probable, therefore, 
that a recent noteworthy change in the typography of “ The Tribune” has 
escaped notice except by the few who take some interest in the art of printing. 
And yet the change is in a fashion centuries old, and is doubtless made as 
the first step to the entire abrogation of this old fashion. “The Tribune” 
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has provided itself with a new suit of type which is very clear and legible, 
and from which the “ligature” types have disappeared. An examina- 
tion of any book or newspaper will discover that certain combinations of 
letters, such as fi, ff and ffi, are printed from one type, that is, they are liga- | 
tured, and cast as one character. In old printing this was more common , 
than it is now. The combinations ct, st (with the old-fashioned long s), ft, 
sh, and others, were ligatured. This has all been banished from “ The 
Tribune’s” pages, where now we have, for instance, “af fiance,” not “ affiance,” 
and so forth, the i being made to carry its own dot over its own head, and 
not to trust therefor to the curl of the f to which it is ligatured. This is in 
direct opposition to the system of “combination type” which has found some 
favor, and which multiplies the ligatured letters ; it having been discovered 
that certain letters occur very often in juxtaposition—qu, to choose an ex- 
treme example, being an invariable combination. The effect of the two sys- 
tems in the composing room is of course directly opposite. The abolition of 
the ligatured letters diminishes the number of boxes in the compositor’s case 
of type, and thus simplifies his labor; but on the other hand he has to make 
three movements to set up ffi when he would make but one to set up ffi. 
Experience only can decide whether more is gained by simplicity of arrange- 
ment than is lost by multiplication of movement. “The Tribune” is only 
keeping up its character as a reformer in thus doing away with a time-hon- 
ored custom ; but we trust that it will adopt no new fashion at risk of losing 
its well-earned reputation for excellent typography. 

Fair is sometimes rudely shaken upon all subjects, and often in re- 
gard to Spiritualism—so called—notwithstanding the infatuation of most of 
its believers. We have heard of two cases in which married people were 
severely exercised by the revelations of mediums. In one a widow, who pro- 
fessed to be inconsolable for the loss of her husband, thought that she would 
like to hold communication with the dear departed, and sought a medium for 
that purpose. The spirit announced his appearance, and, after a little con- 
versation, was asked if he was happy. “ Very,” wasthe promptreply. “As 
happy as when you were on earth?” “Yes.” “Happier?” “Yes.” “To 
what stage in the world of spirits have you arrived?” “Iam in hell.” In 
the other case a wife who was a firm believer took her reluctant husband to 
a circle in order to convert him. She asked the spirits many questions about 
her private family affairs, all of which were answered correctly, to her great 
contentation and her husband’s discomfiture. Among the questions was, 
“ How many children have 1?” “Four.” The husband, whose relation to 
her seerged not to be known to the spirits, then put some questions to them 
which were also correctly answered. He finally asked, “ How many children 
have I?” “Two.” It is said that the disturbance of faith on the one side, 
and the stimulus to inquiry on the other, raised by that answer, are among 
the most remarkable circumstances connected with the history of spiritualism. 
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